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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.@—— 
EUTER mentions a rumour prevalent at Constantinople 
X& that Lord Dufferin will succeed Lord Cowper as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. That would be an excellent selection, Lord 
Dufferin being, perhaps, the only Irish Peer thoroughly qualified 
for the work. Aided by a man like Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who is 
more devoted to agrarian reform than himself, and, seated in the 
Cabinet, he might be able to effect a thorough reform of the 
executive administration. In the event of any such change, we 
imagine there would be a reconstruction of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Childers taking the Exchequer, Lord Kimberley the War 
Office, and Mr. Forster the Colonies, probably with a peerage. 
As we have always said, we object to any change, as sure to 
increase the impression of weakness in Ireland, unless it is 
intended to bring an Irishman to the head of affairs. That, 
and that only, is worth the risk of being suspected of vacilla- 
tion, and the certainty of being accused of unfairness towards 
an able and devoted colleague. 





Society has been greatly interested this week in the marriage 
of Prince Leopold to Princess Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
The ceremony came off on Thursday at Windsor, and was 
notable for a certain sustained and perfect stateliness and 
brilliancy, often absent from English Court festivities. There 
has been during the latter part of this reign a suppression of the 
ornamental side of the Monarchy, which makes such pageants, 
when they do occur, much more attractive; while the people, 
moreover, it should be noted, have entirely lost their old, jealous 
dislike of German marriages. ‘That was almost a passion down 
even to the Queen’s marriage, and appeared even in the rejoic- 
ings over the Prince of Wales’s wedding, his bride being sup- 
posed, chiefly on 'l'ennyson’s authority, to be a Dane; but the 
tradition has now died out. The Duke of Albany is extremely 
popular, and his Duchess may, if she pleases and is able for the 
post, take a separate and hitherto unfilled place in English 
society, as the leader of the women who recognise other in- 
terests in life than either frivolity or benevolence. A great 
lady who can think, and understand thought, would be an 
acquisition. 


The debate on Mr. Redmond’s Bill for the Amendment of the 
Trish Land Act, on Wednesday, was a very remarkable one. 
Mr. Redmond’s tone in moving the second reading was as 
different from that of the Irish Irreconcilables during the 
last few months, as was Sir Stafford Northcote’s last week 
in relation to Inspector Smith’s circular, from the recent 
tone of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Redmond and his friends 
were temperate, reasonable, all but conciliatory. They asked for 
a change in the law as to arrears of rent, which, whether justified 
or not, is at least arguable on grounds which statesmen would 
appreciate ; for the revision of the terms of leases on the same 
principle as the terms of tenancies from year to year; for a 
rectification of the law laid down by the Court of Appeal as to 


very large measure for promoting the purchase of their properties 
by the tenants. Mr. Gladstone recognised at once the remark- 
able alteration in the tone of the Parnellite party, and declared it 
to be the intention of the Government to deal with the case of 
arrears by amending the Land Act; and while declining to 
anticipate the principle on which he would deal with it, he laid 
it down that Mr. Redmond’s Bill, with the limitations it ad- 
mitted, proposed a remedy which deserved the fullest discussion. 
Indeed, he thought that if a compulsory law for dealing with 
arrears were to be agreed to, then it would be wise for Parlia- 
ment to couple with compulsion the principle of giving what- 
ever might be necessary to cut the burden of the arrears from 
off the neck of those tenants who were incapable of paying. 
The Prime Minister postponed his statement as to the purchase 
clauses till the day of Mr. Smith’s motion. After a very dove- 
like debate,—Mr. Gibson being the only sparrow-hawk,—the 
debate was adjourned. 

Mr. Gladstone explained his thirteenth Budget,—the 
third which he has brought forward since the formation 
of the present Administration—on Monday night. It was 
not possible, in a Session of which so much time has already 
been wasted, to make it a great budget. The County Govern- 
ment Billis to be postponed, and the financial arrangements 
which would have been necessary to provide for the new system 
of County Government are necessarily postponed too. As re- 
gards the past year, the estimates presented a year ago (after 
being corrected, of course, for the small addition made to the 
Customs duty on foreign spirits, for the addition to Probate 
duties, and the penny taken off the Income-tax) compare as 
follows with the actual yield of the past year :— 


ESTIMATES, 1881-2, AcTUAL RECEIPTS. 


Customs ..» £19, 180,000 we = =£19,287,000 
Excise ae 27,440,000 nee 27,240,000 
Stamps... se 12,290,000 12,260,000 


2,760,000 2,725,000 


Land Tax and House Duty 








Income Tax 9,540,000 9,945,000 
Post Office 6,800,000 7,000,000 
Telegraphs wi re 1,600,000 1,630,000 
Crown Lands __... ape 390,000 380,000 
Interest on advances 1,200,000 eda 1,219,000 
Miscellaneous... we 3,900,000 Sia 4,136,000 

£85, 100,000 . £85,822,000 


thus showing an increase of revenue of £722,000 above the 
estimate. Of the 'l'axes proper, however, as distinguished from 
the earning Departments, only the Income-tax has displayed 
remarkable elasticity. The expenditure for the year, originally 
estimated at £84,704,000, but increased by supplementary 
estimates up to £86,190,000, had fallen short of this last sum, 
and only reached £85,472,000. As the actual revenue was 
£85,822,000, the surplus for the past year was £350,000. The 
actual expenditure of the past year was £2,565,000 over that of 
the previous year, the increase being partly due to the increased 
expenditure on the Transvaal war, partly to the Education vote, 
and partly to the special costs of the Irish Government. 


For the current year, Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of Revenue and 
Expenditure was as follows :— 

1882-3. 

£31,415,000 | 


EXPENDITURE. REcEIPTS, ; 
National Debt .... Customs ove...ceceeseeseeeeeeeee £19,300,000 


Excise 



























fe aaeaiarae 15,458,000 | Excise ....cccccccc..ccocesoscesceres 27,230,000 
India Home Charges 100,000 | Stamps....eccce..cceecceeescceeeee 11,145,000 
Navy...... cusueodenaaatals 10,484,000 | Land Tax and House Duty 2,775,000 
Afghan War .... 500,000 | Income-tax  csssessee.sseceeee 9,400,000 
Civil Service aadenserdeoucaane MO 
Collection of Revenue......... 2,901,000 Yield of Taxes Proper...... £69,850,000 
Post Office, Telegraphs, and Post Offive, Telegraphs, 
Particular Services ......... 5,889,000 Crown Lands, Interest on 
— Advances, M scellanecous.. 14,595,000 
£84,250,000 Se 
Irish Constabulary ............ 180,000 £34,445,000 
Prisons Act............ 100,000 Due from Cape Colony ..... ° 150,000 
OCONEE os... -<.<cecsees a 90, Due from Natal .........000... 250,000 
Minor Items .......00......00ee0e 10,000 | Due from Turkey.......c0000... 90,000 
£314,630,00) ' £8 4,935,000 


—showing a surplus of £305,000, if no alteration were made. 





the rizhts of tenants in the improvements; and they proposed a 


Mr. Gladstone has, however, promised to provide some relief for 
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the local highway rates out of the Imperial revenue, and for 
this purpose he proposes to increase the tax on four-wheel car- 
riages,—the 15s. duties being raised to £1 1s., and the £2 2s. 
duties to £3 3s. This will yield £247,000, and incfease the 
revenue of the year by that amount, so as to enable the Govern- 
ment to meet the expense of any proposal for granting Imperial 
relief to the highway rates which Parliament may agree to. 


The chief interest of the Budget statement turned, however, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s demonstration of the sluggish condition of 
the Revenue, and its causes. Mr. Gladstone showed that the 
improvement in the yield of the taxes in this last year,—taxes, 
as distinguished from the earning Departments,—was about 
£813,009 (on a total of somewhere about £70,400,000), after 
making all the corrections requisite to compare the two years 
properly; and he remarked that that was almost exactly the 
increase which might be ascribed to the increase of population, 
—namely, something over 1 per cent. He did not regard this 
as showing at all an elastic revenue, but, at the same time, 
there was a favourable clement in the explanation. It was 
pretty certain that the revenue derived from duties on alcoholic 
drink had diminished, and this in spite of the increase in popu- 
lation. The revenue from these sources in 1867-8 was 
£23,001,000; in 1874-5, it had risen to 31,029,000; in 1881-2, it 
had gone back to £28,444,000, and this in the face of a steady 
increase in the deposits of both the old Savings’ Banks and the 
Post-office Savings Banks. The curious thing was that, though 
the yield of the tea duties had greatly increased, the yield of 
the coffee, cocoa, and chicory duties had declined,—and as the 
coffee-houses are supposed to take the place of beer-houses, 
this decline was puzzling. Mr. Gladstone attributed it to the 
very great adulteration of coffee by materials other than 
chicory. But may it not also be that, even in the coffee-houses, 
tea is very much more used than Mr. Gladstone supposes ? 


The remains of Mr. Darwin were interred on Wednesday in 
Westminster Abbey, by the side of those of Sir John Herschel, 
an immense crowd of all kinds, from the members of his own 
family to men of eminence of all sets and views, Ministers, 
chiefs of Opposition, statesmen, men of literature, art, science,and 
law, all crowding to render to Mr. Darwin’s great genius and noble 
character the last tribute of respect. The burial in Westminster 
Abbey of one who has caused so great a change in European 
opinion in the direction opposed to that of orthodox Christian 
theology, is an event which could hardly have taken place ten 
years ago, certainly not amid demonstrations of such universal 
respect. Does it mean that the general belief in Christianity 
has greatly dwindled in the last decade ? We should say not. 
Probably the number of real believers in Christ has increased, 
rather than diminished, in that period. But it does mean un- 
doubtedly that men are estimated infinitely more by their char- 
acters and lives, and infinitely less by their mere religious 
opinions than they were then. 


Sir Wilham Harcourt made a very telling speech at Derby 
on Tuesday, on the present state of parties. He pointed out 
that there were absolutely no personalities of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own in the great Midlothian campaign to excuse or justify the 
personalities now levelled at him, especially by Lord Salisbury ; 
that Lord Beaconsfield had been challenged to produce such 
personalities, that a Private Secretary was set to work to look 
them up, and that they never were looked up because they did 
not exist. He proved that the whole of the Irish legislation had 
been conceived in defence of property, and not as an attack on 
property; and he laughed at Lord Salisbury’s Committee on 
the Land Act, which, he said, is, no doubt, perfectly harmless, 
but why? because, just as in the case of the venomous 
snakes of the Indian snake-charmers, its fangs had been 
extracted by Mr. Gladstone’s resolution. He regarded Lord 
Salisbury’s doctrine that the House of Lords should not 
pay so much respect as it has done of late years to 
the votes of the House of Commons, as a new policy of 
“thorough,”’—a happy combination of “the wisdom of Charles 
I. with the moderation of the Earl of Strafford.” Finally, 
quoting from a remarkable speech of Sir Robert Peel's in 18 H, 
he showed how vastly more commanding, or, in the degenerate 
phraseology of the present day, “dictatorial,” a great Minister 
could be then, and that, too, without exciting a word of protest, 
than Mr. Gladstone,—so often denounced as an unscrupu- 
lous dictator,—would ever think of being now. Sir William Har- 
court’s speech is the weightiest he has yet made, and certainly 
not the least witty. : 





A very remarkable movement against Germans in the Baltic: 
provinces of Russia has at length attracted the attention of the: 
Government, and is being sharply put down. It is really like 
the movement against the Jews, communistic. The peasant; 
who are Slavs, dislike the German landlords, and the vias A 
people are jealous of the prosperous German shopkeepers and 
professionals; and of late, both have been in such danger from 
local émeutes, that they have emigrated in numbers. The 
German Government, which always watches these Baltic pro- 
vinces, has remonstrated, and the officials in Esthonia have been 
sharply reprimanded. A popular almanac, full of abuse of 
Germans, has been suppressed, and the censors have been 
censured for allowing its publication. The Germans cay 
take very good care of themselves, but the incident reveals 
the great existing danger of Russia, the spread of a bitter. 
feeling against the well-to-do, which becomes active, if they 
are in any way visibly separated from the masses. The 


feeling has undoubtedly been increased by the desire 
prevailing at head-quarters to “Russify” Russia, but 


there is no evidence that the Court desires it to take the 
form of violence. On the contrary, the Court is alarmed, and 
the Emperor has recently ordered that the trials of rioters 
against the Jews shall take precedence of all others. 

Colonel Gordon has resigned his command in the Mauritius, and 
the Ministry at the Cape have asked him to take the position of 
their chief military adviser. The Colonel was going to Syria, but 
his friends believe that he will at once accept this offer. It is 
greatly to be hoped he will. Colonel Gordon is thoroughly just to 
dark men, and has, therefore, a singular ascendancy over 
them, while he is an organiser of the first rank. Under hig 
advice, the colonists may be able to change their very irregular 
Militia into a force like the Canadian, and possibly to organise 
acheap and mobile body of native cavalry, to act as police in all 
quarrels with native tribes. This is the first want of the 
colony, which is constantly embarrassed by the necessity either 
of turning out unwilling Burghers, or of hiring white Irregulars, 
at an expense the finances can ill support. There is no want of 
material or of willingness to fight, but the organisation is as 
imperfect as it was in the early days of the American Colonies, 
when men who would turn out for a time and fight bravely 
enough would insist on going home, with the enemy in front 
of them, because their “turn” of service had expired. 


Mr. Parnell returned to Kilmainham, under his parole, on 
Monday. 


The Times, which has always hitherto proclaimed that land- 
lords are essential to a well-ordered society, has apparently flung 
over Irish landlords altogether. In a most curious leader, pub- 
lished on Wednesday, it suggests that the landlords were for- 
merly kept as buffers “between the Executive and the masses;” 
but that their power has been shattered, and it is now “ ques- 
tionable whether their intervention is any longer an advantage.” 
« Are not the intermediaries the fifth wheel of the coach?” It 
hints that the State could levy rent more easily than the 
class, and that a large, far-reaching, and rapid scheme 
for their expropriation would be advisable. This is in- 
tended as a Conservative utterance, to facilitate Mr. Smith’s 
motion; but it is, of course, thoroughly revolationary. Ten 
years ago, the Times would have condemned any politician who 
described the Irish landlords as officials retained for a purpose, 
and liable to be dismissed with compensation at the will of the 
State, as an incendiary. Opinion marches fast about Treland, 
and we are not without fear of hearing the Conservative chiefs 
declare, that as the object of the Eighth Commandment is the 
protection of property, and as property in Ireland has not been 
made safe under its operation, that this, “in other days, useful 
piece of Jewish legislation” had better, for the present, be sus- 
pended. That resolve would make revolution rapid and far- 
reaching enough, even for the Ties. 





The debate on the Corrupt Practices Bill has been going on 
all the week, and it is pretty clear that while the Bill will pass, 
its most stringent provisions will be modified in committee. 
They go far beyond opinion, and in inflicting penalties for acts 
done by agents, who may have been ordered not to do them, far 
beyond strict justice. “ Qui facit per alium facit per se,” is good 
law, but it is also good law that an agent who goes beyond his 
instructions does it at his own peril. ‘The Bill, however, can be 
made in comm:ttee into a good Bill; and the debate, both on 





‘Tuesday and Thursday, showed two hopeful features. One 
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qas a distinct increase in the reluctance of Members to deny 


that bribery is properly a criminal offence, and the other was 
an almost universal acceptance of the principle of a statutory 
maximum for expenditure. One Member, Mr. Schreiber, objected 
that with a maximum a Member would never be popular 
enough to be free in saying strong things; but he was promptly 
put down by Mr. O'Donnell, who retorted that he said strong 
things enough in Dungarvan, and spent only £25. 


Mr. Leighton on Tuesday evening moved a resolution con- 
demning the system of allowing private persons to profit by the 
continued incarceration of lunatics, and affirming that all lunatics 
should be committed to the care of the State. An interest- 
jng discussion arose, in which allthe Members who knew most 
of the subject,—Mr. Dillwyn, for instance, Sir R. Cross, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth,—strongly insisted upon the abuses to which pri- 
vate asylums are liable.—Mr. Dillwyn boldly saying that there 
are even asylums whose proprietors will mention the names 
of medical men who may be applied to, with some confidence, 
to give the necessary certificates for incarceration,— while those 
members who did not know much of the matter, like Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, ridiculed the danger of such abuses. The dis- 
cussion, however, turned finally on Mr. Leighton’s proposal to 
commit lunatics to the care of the State, rather than of asylums 
supported by county rates,—which did not recommend itself 
much to the House, and the resolution was negatived, by a 
majority of 8lto34 

Professor Tyndall wrote a most elaborate letter to the Times 
of last Saturday, describing Professor Koch’s experiments on 
the inoculation of rabbits and guinea-pigs with the germ of 
tubercular disease, which he finds to be a minute, rod-shaped 
parasite, which can be propagated outside the body, under fitting 
conditions,—of which the chief is a temperature ranging from 
86 deg. Fahrenheit to 104 deg.,—and which is as fatal in the 
bacilli of the eighth generation as in those of the first. Pro- 
fessor Koch found that all the creatures infected with this 
bacillus, or any of its descendants, became victims to tubercular 
disease ; while those similarly infected with the pure serum of a 
person ill of tubercular disease containing no bacillus, did not 
in any way suffer from it. Professor Koch, in fact, like most of 
the great discoverers of the same type, has discovered precisely 
how to spread disease most efficiently, but not how to cure 
it. The point, however, of Professor Tyndall’s letter is 
in the rather artificial indignation of its last sentence,— 
“* However noisy the fanaticism of the moment, the common- 
sense of England will not, in the long-run, permit us to enact 
cruelty in the name of tenderness.” Certainly not. So far as 
we know, there is little disposition to enact cruelty in the name 
of tenderness, even where the cruelty consists in preventing 
medical experiments on the inoculation of tubercular disease. 
But suppose the experiments had consisted in inflicting torture 
such as no decent human being would ever think of inflicting 
on another of his ownrace ? Would it be “ noisy fanaticism “ 
to protest against that ? Professor Tyndall and the Times are 
quite as noisily fanatic in their attempt to justify all sorts of 
torture, under cover of apologising for mild inoculations which 
hardly any one condemns. 


Professor Kuenen, of Leydeu, who is delivering a course of 
Hibbert Lectures, both in London and Oxford, devoted the most 
interesting which he has yet given to the subject of “The Popular 
Religion of Israel : Priests and Prophets of Yahweh” (“ Yahweh” 
being the modern scholastic equivalent for “Jehovah,” and a term 
which seems to us to lose more of literary and religious signifi- 
cance than it gains etymologically by the new spelling). His 
drift was one now familiar to Biblical students, that the priestly 
organisation of the worship of Jehovah must not be measured 
by the standards introduced after the return from exile. Much 
of the local worship, subsequently regarded as idolatrous, should 
not, in Dr. Kuenen’s opinion, be treated as forbidden by the 
original revelation of Jehovah. He denied that the later his- 
torians reproduced the earlier religion of the Ten ‘Tribes, 
for instance, fairly, when they branded it all as idolatry. 
Originally it had been a popular, and perhaps impure, 
but still not wholly impure, worship of Jehovah. The 
Prophets, he declared, while insisting on the righteous- 
ness of Jehovah, had by no means passed the sweeping 
condemnation upon all the local forms of the Jehovah worship 
which the later historians embodied in their account of the 
kingdom of Israel. In short, according to Dr. Kuenen, the 
idea of the central Temple at Jerusalem as the only legitimate 





temple, was a late one, imported ex post facto into the early 
history. But if that be so, if there were no traditional justifi- 
cation for the condemnation of local ceremonials as dangerous 
to the true worship of Jehovah, how did the historians manage 
to engraft, without exciting formidable resistance, so radically 
unpopular an idea on the Conservative instinct of such a people 
as the Jews ? 





We greatly regret to announce the death on Sunday last of 
Mr. W. B. Rands, better known, perhaps, under the sobriquets 
of Matthew Browne and Henry Holbeach, or as the author of 
“Lilliput Levée,” a subtle and charming writer, who for the 
last twelve months had been a frequent contributor to our own 
columns. Mr. Rands was a man of something like genius. He 
was in a great degree self-taught, but had made himself an 
admirable Spanish scholar, as well as a very acute metaphy- 
sician. He contributed largely to the Contemporary Review, 
when it was first established, and amongst his essays, which 
we may, perhaps, hope to see collected, will be found some of 
the most humorous, as well as some of the subtlest, of our day. 


The poisoner Lamson, though twice respited, was executed at 
nine a.m. on Friday, the Home Secretary finding no reason in 
the evidence sent from America to justify interference with the 
law. That evidence only proved that the convict came of a 
family in which dementia had been frequent, that he took mor- 
phia, and that he had been suspected at different periods of his 
career of being mad. This is not enough to rebut the evid- 
ence adduced on the trial of a coldly deliberate design 
to commit murder for money, carried out with great audacity 
and skill. In a letter written the day before his death, 
Lamson confessed his guilt, and attributed it to his long-con- 
tinued addiction to morphia, which “ made a physical, mental, 
and moral victim of me.” In a subsequent letter, not published, 
he made a fuller confession, acknowledging the intent to murder, 
as well as the fact of killing, but emphatically denied that he 
had caused the death of Hubert John, his victim’s brother. It 
is probable that, as the motive of confession is almost always a 
desire to make partial expiation, which would be destroyed by 
concealment, this denial is true. 


The influence of the Irish vote is felt even in Canada. The 
Parliament of Ottawa, which represents the whole Dominion, 
has, with the consent of Sir J. Macdonald and the Ministry, 
carried a resolution for an address to the Crown, praying that 
“a form of self-government should be granted to Ireland similar 
to that enjoyed by Canada.” That would mean the government of 
Ireland as a free colony, with all questions of foreign policy left 
to Great Britain, with a veto on legislation reserved to the 
Colonial Office, and with no Irish Representatives in the British 
Parliament. That is not the plan the Irish Extremists are 
putting forward, and we doubt if they will be entirely grateful 
to their kinsmen in Canada for modifying their own request in 
that fashion. 


The Standard publishes a rumour which may prove of great 
interest for archeologists. If we understand a rather confused 
statement, information has been received in Paris that M. 
Charnay, a French explorer, has discovered in the forests of 
Guatemala a city still occupied by the Indians who built and 
carved the giant structures now lying in ruins over so wide a 
space of Central America. The news seems too good to be 
true, but the legend of the existence of such a city has been 
most persistent; Guatemala is much of it unexplored, and the 
Indians, if desirous of keeping such a secret, would not hesitate 
to make of the murder of any one who entered their territory a 
traditional custom. Only, as the object is to keep their organi- 
sation alive until the Europeans depart, how did they happen to 
spare M. Charnay, and allow him to communicate with the ex- 
ternal world ? ee ry 

We publish in another column a correspondence between Sir 
John Lubbock and one of his constituents, Mr. Henry Cobb, on 
the subject of Sir John Lubbock’s resistance to the Closure, if 
carried by a bare majority. We have a great respect for Sir 
John Lubbock, but cannot help regretting that University 
Members so often take up crotchets which endanger the union 
of the party to which they belong, and give the impression that 
they are not practical politicians. University constituencies 
are unpopular enough in the country, without having to struggle 
with the imputation of returning “ two-thirds Liberals,” as Mr. 
Cobb proposes to denominate the anti-Closure clique. 


Consols were on Friday 1015 to 101}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—_—<——— 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 


HERE is no doubt but that the debate of Wednesday 
points to what the Arctic explorers call a “lead” of clear 
water, amidst the almost hopeless pack-ice of the Irish ques- 
tion. Butso far as we see, the “ lead ” of clear water is only a 
lead, and must not be mistaken for anything like a certain 
way into the open sea. The difficulties of the situation are 
immense, and though we do not for a moment wish to make 
light of the vastly better spirit shown on Wednesday by the 
Land Leaguers in Parliament, or of the hope that the 
Conservatives and Liberals may come to some common under- 
standing in relation to Mr. W. H. Smith’s motion on the ex- 
tension of the Bright Clauses, the public must not jump to the 
conclusion that any substantial solution is as yet within our 
grasp. 

Even the question of arrears of rent itself, which was the one 
to which the Prime Minister chiefly referred in the debate of 
Wednesday, is beset with difficulties far more serious than any 
which the British Exchequer, however liberally disposed, could 
adequately surmount. Mr. Gladstone seemed to indicate on 
Wednesday that if the question of arrears were to be settled 
compulsorily on the demand of either landlord or tenant, it 
would be right that it should also be settled by the State’s 
gift of one year’s arrears, rather than by a loan; but that if, on 
the other hand, it were to be settled, not compulsorily, but by 
agreement between landlord and tenant, then that a loan, 
rather than a gift, would be the right mode of settling the mat- 
ter. The reason for that obviously is that if the State makes a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice for the settlement of this 
question, it ought to take care that the question is settled, 
and not leave the landlord power to refuse the settlement 
altogether ; whereas, if it only offers inducements, which it 
does not compel the landlord to accept, that is not a 
result important enough to warrant it in sacrificing so 
much public money out-and-out. We quite understand this. 
And yet we doubt whether the State would gain as much by 
making the gift out-and-out, as it would by insisting on repay- 
ment from the tenant,—repayment without interest, if you 
like,—of anything which it compelled the landlord to accept 
in settlement of all his arrear-claims. Mr. Gladstone assumed 
that the question of the tenant’s ability to pay his arrears with- 
out a grant could be investigated by the Irish County Courts. 
And this is really a most essential element in the matter, 
for nothing could be more disastrous for Ireland than 
that dishonest tenant-farmers, with plenty of money in their 
pockets, should go about boasting that they had got the State 
to pay a year’s arrears for them, by swearing what was not 
true; and that their more honest neighbours—who had not 
ventured on this perjury—had only lost their money for their 
pains. Such a result would do more harm in demoralising 
the Irish farmer than any new departure as regards material 
prosperity could countervail; and unless there were a real and 
searching test of inability to pay arrears, we should deprecate 
beyond measure the course of putting money into dishonest 
men’s pockets, and making the honest men deplore 
wistfully that they had been so misled as to think that 
honesty was the best policy. There is, however, very 
grave reason to doubt whether the County Courts or Civil 
Bill Courts could adequately investigate the ability of 
the small farmer to pay. There would be no one whose 
interest it was to prove that ability. The landlord would 
be interested to prove the tenant’s ability to pay, if 
more than one year’s arrears were in question. But if only 
one yeaz’s arrears were in question, and the State under- 
took to pay that, it would be no one’s interest to 
hunt up the evidence that the tenant could pay 
that, if he chose; nor could the County Court Judge 
possibly turn himself into an effectual Devil’s advocate 
against the poorer tenants. We greatly fear, therefore, that the 
effect of an offer by the State to pay a year’s arrears out-and- 
out, on condition that the landlord cancelled all other arrears, 
would result in a most demoralising triumph for the dishonest 
tenants, and in the humiliation of the honest. We should, 
on the whole, rather prefer to see the principle of com- 
pulsion combined with the method of a loan, at least 
so far as the capital is concerned. The interest might 
be sacrificed, if it were thought desirable. But there 
should at least be no danger that the dishonest tenant 
might go about boasting that he had been more cunning than 
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his neighbours, and had so much heavier a balance at the bank 
to the good, i equence, And yet w ld 

good, in consequence. And yet we would much rather gee 
the really poor tenant relieved of the load of debt, for a new start 
The difficulty, however, is to distinguish between the cases of 
real misery and the cases of dishonest assertion. And we gee 
no machinery in existence, or likely to be easily created, that 
would be effective for discriminating between the two cases 

Then, again, there is the great difficulty as to oppressive 
leases. There is no doubt at all that the Act of last year did 
not provide with any sort of sufficiency for the very 
numerous cases of tenants in Ireland who had ae 
cepted their leases as much under compulsion as any tenant 
from year to year had accepted the rent imposed upon 
him. Mr. Gladstone almost admitted that a case had 
been made out in this respect, though he gave no hope of 
reopening the question of leases this year. This is a point 
that we trust he will reconsider. It would be quite possible, 
we believe, in dealing with the purchase-clauses, to afford a 
very effective relief to the leaseholders, and for this reason, 
In the case of all encumbered estates, the leases are, of course, 
much the easier to sell, since the tenancies from year to year 
are unsaleable until the judicial rent shall have been fixed. This 
being so, if easy terms were made for the purchase of leases 
from owners, we might expect that a great number of the 
leaseholders who are suffering most severely from the inade- 
quacy of the lease clauses of the Land Act, would avail them. 
selves of these terms, and become the owners of the land which 
they now rent. 

One word as to the apparent lull in hostilities. There can 
be no doubt that it is hopeful, so far as it goes. For some 
reason or other,—though it is at present impossible to get at 
the true reason,—the Irish Irreconcilables appear to be dis- 
posed to make terms,—so far as we can see, not very un- 
reasonable terms,—with the Government; while the Tories 
are certainly frightened and as eager as possible to en- 
dorse any solution of the urgent difficulties of the case, to 
which the Irish landlords would consent. Here, appar- 
ently, are the elements of a solution, though, till we kaow 
something more of the significance in the change of the Land 
Leaguers’ attitude, we can hardly say that the situation is really 
hopeful. There is great moral danger, as we have already 
shown, to the people of Ireland, in this extreme alacrity to get 
over the political difficulty at any cost. And there is always 
very great danger, when the attitude of the two great parties 
in the State is that of the bidders at a Dutch auction, each 
striving to underbid the other in their claims on the integrity 
of the Irish people. Fortunately, we have a Minister in office 
who will never avail himself of the too great disposition of some 
Members of his party to bid against Lord Salisbury, in such a 
competition of moral destructiveness as this. We have faith in 
Mr. Gladstone. Whatever solution he adopts, we are sure that it 
will not be one that buys off Irish foes, at the cost of all that 
is most honourable in the character either of the Irish landlord, 
or of the Irish peasant. 





THE BUDGET. 


HE Irish Irreconcilables will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that they have exerted even more influence than the 

most sanguine among them could have conceived, in troubling 
the financial prosperity of the United Kingdom. Not only 
has the state of Ireland added very greatly indeed to the ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom, but it has so drained the 
legislative resources of Parliament, that a great Budget has 
become impossible even to the greatest of English financiers, 
because there is not the remotest possibility of finding time 
for the discussions which a great Budget must involve, The 
County Government Bill is again postponed, and with it the 
recast of the financial schemes for local taxation. The Suc- 
cession duties are left untouched, because there is not 
time to touch them. Mr. Gladstone has to reproach 
his country with the petty results of its efforts to pay 
off its great Debt, and to point to the gigantic strides made 
by the United States in the same direction, in spite of the 
mischievous protective system by which the vast inherent 
elasticity of their resources is shackled. True, lest we should 
despair too easily, he also points to the much more serious 
condition of France, which is now spending threefold what 
she spent fifty years ago, and half as much again as we spend 
even now. But still, the sort of encouragement which may 
be derived from observing that we are not as bad as some of 
our neighbours is of a very limited kind. Besides, amongst 
the Irish Members who take delight in multiplying the difli- 
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culties in the career of the United Kingdom, there must be 
some who will not, perhaps, quite despair that before 
another decade is over, they may yet manage to bring 
our expenditure a good deal nearer to the French level, 
and to dissipate completely all the dreams of financial 
reform which the most gifted of financiers has dared to in- 
dulge. It is hardly of any use to staunch the wounds inflicted 
by Afghan and African wars, while the Trish demands on the 
legislative, administrative, and financial resources of the 
British people go on steadily increasing at the same oppressive 
rate. . : 
However, the Budget statement, closely examined, is not 
so cheerless as it at first seems. It does bear the clearest 
evidence of the turn in the tide as regards national 
prosperity; and not only so, but there is apparently good 
reason to think that one reason why the turn in the tide 
is less conspicuous than it otherwise would be, is that 
both the middle and the lower classes are spending less on 
mischievous luxuries than they used to do, and investing more 
carefully in profitable undertakings. The elasticity of the 
Income-tax, which has yielded in the year £400,000 more than 
the Inland Revenue had expected, is the surest sign we could 
have of the turn in the tide of commercial prosperity. In his two 
previous Budgets, Mr. Gladstone insisted on the evidence that 
every penny in the tax produced no more,—possibly, perhaps, 
rather less,—than it once did, as the clearest indication that 
our prosperity was not on the increase. The decided 
rise in the yield of each penny in this last year is a very 
favourable sign, and it is all the more favourable because it is 
accompanied by that curious symptom, the diminishing yield 
of the wine duties, on which Mr. Gladstone commented. 
Ever since 1874-5, the close of the time of inflation, the 
yield of the wine duties has declined, and declined, says Mr. 
Gladstone, in a much greater proportion than the yield of 
the alcoholic duties in general. Even the total yield of 
the alcoholic duties has fallen from £31,029,000 to about 
£28,500,000, or about one-eighth; but in the same time, the 
yield of the duty on wine fell from £1,719,000 to £1,366,000, 
or more than one-fifth. In other words, though the earnings 
of the middle-class have taken the turn, and are increasing, 
they are spending less on this certainly not very beneficial 
luxury than they have spent for more than ten years back. 
Nor is it likely that they are spending more on still worse 
forms of these luxuries, for as the total yield of the revenue 
from alcoholic drink has diminished, and is diminishing, 
and it is certain that the great mass of the population are 
receiving better wages than they did three years ago, the 
chances certainly are that every section of the people is 
reducing its expenditure on these too often pernicious 
enjoyments. And not only is the middle-class both doing 
a more profitable business than it was doing some years ago, 
and showing less disposition to spend its income extrava- 
gantly ; but the working-class besides getting better wages 
than they got in 1879, are saving considerably more than they 
saved in the most prosperous of the prosperous years which 
preceded the reaction; and all this has happened in spite of 
very bad harvests, and a certainly very considerable reduction 
of the capital and wages sunk or spent in the agricultural 
districts. Advances in frugality and in industry which occur 
under such discouragements as these, are, in all probability, 
more trustworthy than those which occur in the sunshine of 
full prosperity. 

It seems to us that we could hardly expect a better result 
than this, so long as the years of agricultural distress continue. 
When Mr. Gladstone points to the enormous progress made in 
the United States in the payment of Debt during good years 
and bad years alike, during years when manufactures were at a 
very low ebb, as well as when they were improving, he does 
not, of course, forget that the industry on which the United 
States depend far beyond all others for their prosperity, is 
not really manufactures at all, but that great continent of 
all but virgin soil, in which all sorts of products, from tropical 
to almost arctic are found, and produced with a lavishness 
on which even the bad Protection system is not allowed to 
levy fines. North America, as a whole, hardly can have bad 
harvests, for North America, as a whole, is a vast assemblage 
of climates. And, as a matter of fact, while our agricultural 
conditions have been exceedingly bad, the American har- 
vests have been ample, and often overflowing. With such 
Instruments of production as those in our hands, we should 
have had no difficulty in doing all that the United States 
have done, especially if we had also had the advantage they 
have, in needing no heavy expenditure on Army and Navy to 


ensure the safety of the country. The comparison with 
France is indeed as much too favourable for us as the com- 
parison with the United States is too unfavourable, for 
France has suffered from the loss of her vines, as 
much as we have suffered from the loss of our 
cereals ; and, in addition, France is in constant danger of in- 
vasion from a powerful enemy, who has recently shown her 
how easy it is even to master Paris. But if our economical 
position is certainly intermediate between that of the United 
States and that of France, so is our financial position. We 
stand at least as much above the latter country, as we stand 
below the former. 

On the whole, and considering that we are still paying the 
financial penalty of that disastrous foreigu policy which the 
late Government pursued, we do not think that the statements 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Budget can be deemed otherwise than 
hopeful. The financial position is decidedly better than that 
of last year, as regards revenue; and if, as regards expenditure, 
it is something worse, yet we are rapidly paying off the fines 
imposed upon us by an insane policy, and steadily, though 
only gradually, reducing the Debt which the last Government 
had increased. After the seventh lean year, we could hardly 
hope to have received a much better account. 


ANOTHER IRISH SESSION. 


T is of no use in politics to be impatient. Circumstances 
will no more grow because we are anxious for them, than 
the trees will. Nothing, of course, could be more vexatious 
than the fact which this week has made clear, that this Session 
also must be devoted to Irish business, to the exclusion alike 
of English affairs, and of legislative changes which would 
benefit the entire kingdom. Mr. Gladstone, in his Budget 
speech, announced that the greatest of all the reforms promised 
by this Government, the Bill for the reform of county govern- 
ment—that is, for the grant of municipal life to the county 
districts—must be given up for the Session. That was the 
great measure which, when Parliament reassembled, the 
Cabinet, well aware that many measures must be put off, still 
sincerely hoped to pass. That was the measure upon which 
the hearts of Liberal politicians were fixed, which they ex- 
pected to pour new vigour and impulse into country life, and 
which they hoped would in the end, even more than the 
equalisation of the suffrage, liberalise rural opinion. <A great 
political question, the transfer of the counties to their natural 
representatives, a great social question, the rise in the counties 
of the non-landholding classes to activity and influence, and a 
great fiscal question, the radical reform of the incidence of 
rating, which is now distinctly unfair and bad, all hung upon 
this proposal. It must have been most bitter to the Cabinet, 
pledged as it is to its lips, to give it up; yet it has been 
finally and openly abandoned for the Session. Sir W. Har- 
court’s Bill for the reform of London administration, though 
not publicly mentioned, has of course gone with it; and though 
Mr. Chamberlain will not formally abandon his Bankruptey Bill, 
he has evidently given up all hope of passing it into law this 
year. In his short speech on the subject on Monday night, 
which was avowedly optimistic, he only hoped that if the new 
Rules of Procedure were passed, and if the Grand Committees 
were appointed, his Bill, and Mr. Barran’s rival Biil, promoted 
by the Chambers of Commerce, might alike be referred to the 
Committee for Commercial Affairs. Clearly, he has little 
hope of its becoming law. These measures are the measures 
of the year, and if they have disappeared, as they have dis- 
appeared, into the future, the Session must, as regards general 
legislation, be absolutely barren. Nothing will be done, or 
even proposed, and the reforms hoped for must be taken up in 
the next Session, or the next Parliament, from the very be- 
ginning. Even the Budget, which was to have been an event, 
has been made a small affair. 

It is most vexatious, and we are not surprised at the de- 
spondent tone of the Liberal country Press; but yet it is most 
natural, and even fitting. The reforms are postponed only to 
make more room for the “Irish Question,” and the Irish 
Question is the one which is just now real. Nobody speaks 
about any other. Nobody is passionately excited about any 
other. Nobody takes the trouble to formulate views, or make 
calculations, or publish pamphlets upon any other. Public men 
attack and defend foreign policy, or the Closure, or the * tone of 
her Majesty's Government upon religion ;” but they do it in a 
perfunctory manner, saying the usual things on either side, 
and broadly charging or broadly repelling accusations they 





only half believe, or hardly care to answer. Their hearts only 
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grow warm and their audiences only truly responsive when 
they speak of Ireland. They know instinctively that it is by 
their success in Ireland that Government and Opposition will 
alike be judged, that the issues at stake there are of historic 
magnitude, that the “settlement of Ireland,” and no other 
thing, is the burden that must be taken up. Upon the 
measures of the next few years in Ireland, it may be of the 
next few months, the future of the kingdom will depend, and 
orators and public alike are drawn towards it by an irresistible 
attraction. There is a social revolution going on, and its 
progress absorbs, and, as it were, kills interest in matters other- 
wise of the highest importance. It is vain to say, as some 
say, that the whole matter is exaggerated ; that Ireland is, after 
all, but a seventh of the kingdom in population, and nothing like 
a seventh in wealth; that rebellion there is impossible, that 
outrages are localised, that the Island is not unprosperous, 
that in Britain prosperity is reviving and Consols creeping 
above par. It is all felt to be true, and yet all false. 
Political principles, the laws of property, the social organisa- 
tion, the territorial integrity of the kingdom, even the first ideas 
of right and wrong, are all at stake in Ireland ; and until some 
issue has been reached, or some modus vivendi frankly accepted, 
eyes cannot be turned aside from the Island, which, if it has 
not, like Italy, “ the fatal gift of beauty,” has at least a gift of 
attraction, which acts on its own children like a spell, and 
compels the close regard of those who would so gladly turn 
away their eyes. When men expect an explosion in never so 
quiet a scene, if it be only near enough, they will gaze. 
Ireland will not be forgotten, and there is nothing for it in 
this Session, as in so many others, but to attend with more or 
less reluctant exclusiveness to Irish affairs. After all, they 
are most serious affairs. The effect of the outrages may be 
exaggerated by the English habit of forgetting that Ireland is 
not homogeneous, and that Antrim is as unlike Clare as Piedmont 
is unlike Sicily ; but still, it is not “* outrages ” only with which 
we have to deal, but the power of the State to make property 
and life secure throughout its domain, which is now visibly in 
peril. No matter how few or how many are the victims, 
if an anti-social organisation can take life with impunity, the 
first cause of the organism of a State is placed in danger. 
No matter whether the refusal of a fair rent is only partial, if 
it can be refused anywhere, and the land retained, land ceases 
to be an article of commerce, or indeed of value. Suppose 
the value of bank-notes fiuctuated with every change in the 
temper, or views, or circumstances of those who were to cash 
them? No matter if the unrest be unreasonable, or par- 
tial, or chronic, so long as it is deep enough to make 
the unity of the kingdom a subject for even thought—and 
this is undoubtedly the case—it must be the first preoccupation 
of any Government. We may fume with irritation at the few- 
ness of the Obstructives, as we may fret at the smallness of the 
grain of sand which is irritating the eyeball; but still, all other 
thought, even emergent thought, is suspended, and necessarily 
suspended, until it is removed. We may hate Ireland for her 
importunity, but until it is abated, the turnstile will register 
no passage. 

Vexatious, therefore, as is the postponement of reforms— 
doubly vexatious, because the Tories, under the influence of 
their curious illusion about the “Gladstone period,’ will at 
heart be so exultant—we cannot blame the Government for 
postponing them. They are but falling back on the realities 
of things. Every Government must do its compulsory work 
first, and the compulsory work thrown upon this Cabinet is not 
only to devise means for quieting Ireland and restoring the 
supremacy of law, for “amending the Land Act,” and “im- 
proving legal procedure in cases of agrarian outrage ;” but to 
convince Parliament and the country that the measures they 
will propose for those ends are the wisest, or at all events the 
most practical, that can be adopted. A British Government, 
after all, possesses only the initiative of persuasion. That is a 
work which consumes time. The two great parties in the 
State are not likely to agree as to those measures. The Third 
Party is likely to disagree with them violently. Opposition 
can only be surmounted by searching and long debate, 
and for actual debate that advances business, for the con- 
version of actual and controverted proposals into law, 
the time remaining may almost be counted by hours. 
Supply takes nights. | Members will claim their nights. 
There will be nights devoted to party contests, explana- 
tions, and oratory ; and when all these are allowed for, 
there remains the heavy consumption of time produced by the 
unforeseen. The time for labour absolutely essential, 
if the difficulties in Ireland are to be faced by legisla- 





tion, may, as we said, almost literally be 

hours ; and the Government is right in dovellas hey rye Py 
legislating energy, and the whole strength of its devisin Aer 
administrative ability. The disappointment to itecl and 
especially to Mr. Gladstone, must be very great, but « wa are” 
as he said, “in presence of a social revolution ;” and, in the 
presence of that phenomenon, all business not connected with 
itself must stand aside. The Government, however reluctant 
has practically no option. It must do its duty and it must 
obey the people, and while its duty is to restore quiet in 
Ireland, the people on all hands describe that as its imperative 
work, Whatever the Land Act and the Coercion Bill ma 
have effected, and they have effected much, they have *4 
removed the necessity for regarding Irish affairs as of the first 
emergency. The Government must keep on with their task 
and remain as hopeful as, after such endless disappointments, 
brave men may be. , 





SIR W. HARCOURT ON LONDON OPINION, 


_ divergence, possibly temporary, but more probably per- 
manent, between the political opinion of London society 
and that of the country at large, is now an accepted datum in 
politics. We quoted eighteen months ago the opinion upon the 
subject of the late Mr. Adams, one of the closest observers, 
and a man of singularly, almost unaccountably impartial 
judgment. He believed that “ London” almost invariably 
blundered in its estimate of political forces, and his judgment 
is now repeated in an even stronger form by Sir William Har- 
court. No one knows Society better than the Home Secre- 
tary, or watches opinion more sedulously, or is less under the 
dominance of preconceived prejudices, or even, we sometimes 
think, of fixed convictions. Yet he said at Derby, on Tues- 
day, in a speech intended to be marked throughout the 
country,—“ It is astonishing what ignorance there is in London 
society respecting the opinions of the English people. I had 
the opportunity of talking the other day to a friend of mine, 
a very intelligent diplomatist, who had just come to England, 
and I said to him, ‘If you will permit me, I think I could 
give you some useful advice. Do not pay too much 
attention to what you hear in London, or you are likely 
to be greatly deceived. When you have listened to the 
gossip of the Clubs, to the murmurs of the lobby, to 
the spite of the drawing-rooms, when you have collected 
the opinions of influential and well-informed people, and 
when you have read all the newspapers that are never mis- 
taken, and collected the calculations of the Stock Exchange, if 
you find that they all agree, then you may be absolutely cer- 
tain that that is the thing which is not going to happen.’ 
Gentlemen, that is the result of a political observation of my 
own, extending, I am sorry to say, over thirty years of London 
society. I have known no exception to it.” No one who 
watched the late election will hesitate to confirm this account, 
which is accepted, though with indignation, by the most Con- 
servative writers. They say that as London society is guided 
by the cultivated, is a focus of information, and is the only 
society familiar with all governing personages, it must be 
usually wiser than the huge aggregate called “ the country,” 
must have fewer prejudices, more insight, and greater impar- 
tiality ; but they admit that as regards both the state of opinion 
and the progress of events, London is usually wrong. It ought, 
they allege, to govern, but it does not. Believing, as we do, that 
Society is too indolent and pleasure-loving to study facts, and 
too much devoted to a caste to judge the few facts it sees 
with impartiality, we should deny its superior capability for 
political thought, even if the whole people had not instincts 
which, on grave occasions, are more accurate than thoughts. 
But that is not what we wish to dwell on to-day. Our object 
is to show that the difference admitted to exist, is one 
of the many unnoticed or scarcely noticed causes which tend 
to produce the weakness and want of energy so distinctly 
visible in Parliament, and, in a less degree, in the Executive. 
The Government of Great Britain is not entirely a “ g0- 
vernment of opinion,” as that of the United States, and, 
for the moment, that of France, is, because our leaders still 
retain such an ascendancy that they can often not only 
change or modify opinion, but actually make it; but it is 
a Government which derives from opinion most of its force. 
It is nearly impossible to do any great act for which general 
opinion is unprepared,—quite impossible to do it, if general 
opinion is distinctly hostile. Tie Government, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, unless driven by stress of events, or fired by 
some moral conviction, shrinks from proposing measures which 
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to entertain them, denudes its proposals of their most “ alarm- 
ing,” which may also be, in many cases, their most vital, 
characteristics. The Ministers are, in iach, daunted by any 

eneral dislike, see obstacles whenever “ opinion appears 
hostile, and even when convinced, hesitate to urge their sup- 
porters torun the great risk of alienating constituents. The Mem- 
bers are even more afraid. They remonstrate, argue, beseech, 
and at last bolt; or, if they abstain from that unpopular 
course, they yield a half-hearted support, which deprives 
Government alike of courage and of hopefulness. It may go 
on with its plan, being, as we said, convinced ; but it goes on 
in despondency, without the rush and swing which in demo- 
cratic countries mark an Administration when aware, in the 
Jast resort, that it has determined millions behind it. Concession 
js made wherever possible, and every concession is either an 
injury to the scheme, or to the reputation of the Government 
for decision and clear-sightedness ; that is, in the long run, to its 
claim tolead. So long as the opposition of opinion is genuine, 
this evil is unavoidable, being an essential characteristic of 
democracy, and has even compensating advantages. It 
compels, in all cases where delay is possible, careful ex- 
planation by superior men, a careful study of compro- 
mises, and that carefulness of decision which, under the 
pressure of Obstruction, and of the anger it produces, English- 
men have begun, perhaps unduly, to underrate. But, 
unfortunately, owing to the circumstances condensed into 
epigram by Sir W. Harcourt, a false opinion, a mere appear- 
ance of opinion, frequently exercises over a Government all 
the effect of the true article. For six months of the year, 
the active six months, the opinion of London is, so long as 
the aggregate democracy remain silent—and they have, as we 
recently showed, a habit of silence—the apparent opinion 
of the country. The Ministers are aware as an abstract 
fact of the illusion, but they live in London, they talk 
with London men, they read London papers, they breathe an 
atmosphere impregnated with London ideas. They are them- 
selves, in a way, Londoners, like the rest, and the influences 
which so affect them in London are not only subtle, but plea- 
sant. It is pleasant to be at one with London opinion, with 
the men who think and talk quickly, who “know everything,” 
and whom you meet every day,—with the newspapers that 
arrive at breakfast, with the supporting Members, who are twice 
as much affected by the prevailing tone as the Ministry are. A 
statesman must be very sure of himself, his own convictions, or 
his own judgment, who, after reading three papers, talking in 
the Lobby to twenty Members, dining at a City banquet, and 
attending two West-End drawing-rooms, finds everybody 
of one mind, substantially disagreeing with him, or filled 
with doubt, and yet remains equally sure that the nation 
is on his side. He may be equally sure he is right—there is 
plenty of healthy obstinacy in any group of Ministers—but it 
is hardly in human nature to be equally sure that the nation 
thinks so, and it is that certainty which is necessary to give 
energy. After all, London is a microcosm, and why should it 
be wrong?—that is the inevitable doubt. We question, for 
example, whether any Minister, unless it were Mr. Gladstone 
himself, with his power of comprehending the average people 
by sympathy, after the six weeks’ roar of London against the 
Closure, could feel as certain as before that the country wanted 
it. It did, as the sudden subsidence of rebellion showed, but it 
was not till the “ caucuses” acted that any Minister can have 
clearly seen how entirely of London the opposition was. Had 
Mr. Gladstone been less resolved, or had the actual vote been 
given before the cities woke up to the situation, the false 
opinion might have prevailed over the true one, and a dan- 
gerous compromise have been accepted. In this case, proof of 
the facts was not only indisputable, but of the exact kind 
which politicians acknowledge to be final ; but in other cases, it 
1s not obtainable, and we are convinced thet Ministers often 
shrink before an opinion which seems to them “ very pre- 
valent,” and is prevalent only among the less than ten thousand 
persons who for the purposes we are discussing make up 
“London,” and who catch opinion from one another like 
measles, There was an odd illustration of this a fortnight 
since. London, Liberal as well as Conservative, got into a fit 
of despondency about Mr. Forster which might have had import- 
ant results, The country did not respond ; on the contrary. it 
received the delusive idea that the Cabinet might abandon Mr. 

orster with a sort of shame, as something for which apologies 
might be made, but were very necessary. We venture to say no 
one who gathered opinion in London alone would have expected 
that; and when it is necessary to act quickly, it is only in 

* 





London that opinion can be gathered. We believe, but have no 
means of proving, as yet, that the same difference exists about 
the broad Irish policy, that “ conciliation” is far more out of 
favour in London than in the country, and that things might 
be done of which even Ministers, with the roar of London 
eternally in their ears, have no conception. That is, of 
course, an individual judgment, and may be utterly wrong; 
but no one who has watched politics will deny the possibility 
that it is right, or the serious consequence of a delusion being 
so produced among the governing men. There are a hundred 
questions about which the same difficulty might occur, and as 
we are convinced very often does occur; and on each the 
Administration must for a time, and in very varying degrees, 
be partially deceived. 

We wonder what will be the ultimate result of this diffi- 
culty in arriving at opinion, and separating the impression of 
London from the decision of the country. It may be con- 
tinous weakness, as Lord Salisbury would probably prophesy, 
the reluctance to act alone becoming more and more acute, 
till nobody will do anything until the people have spoken. 
That would be in great measure government by journalists, 
and would be as deplorable as government by Peers or other 
non-representative and irresponsible persons, but the result may 
be a very different one. Opinion may become such an insoluble 
puzzle that, in their despair of outside help, leaders may fall back 
on precedent, on principle, and on themselves. The tendeney 
to rely on precedent as a justification certainly grows no weaker, 
even Sir Stafford Northcote feels his ‘ financial conscience” 
a support—fancy standing on Vinfiniment petit, instead of dis- 
cussing it—and we note in America and France, where 
opinion is distinctly less ascertainable than in England, that 
democracy developes, instead of crushing, self-will. “I shall 
go my own way about that Chinese Bill,” says President 
Arthur, with the Representatives four to one against him. 
“T will have scrutin de liste,” says M. Gambetta, just after the 
most sudden fall, incurred on that very account, that any 
modern statesman has received. If the conflict between 
London and the country helps to make our leaders of 
Sir Robert Peel’s opinion,—that they mean to lead, te 
think their own thoughts, and propose their own proposals, 
the nation may be repaid, in the new energy of its chiefs, 
for the weakness the same phenomena have temporarily 
produced. 


SLAVERY IN HONG KONG. 


MHE social questions which come up before the Colonial 
Office, as the ultimate referee from forty States in all 
degrees of civilisation, are naturally endless; but few can be 
more perplexing than the one now coming up from Hong Kong. 
A system of slavery exists in that Colony of the most disgast- 
ing character ; it has been denounced both by the Governor 
and the Chief Justice, and the Colonial Office must, therefore, 
under pain of Parliamentary opprobrium, put it down. They 
are not unwilling, and do not deny, though they extenuate, 
the facts; but to do it, evidently taxes all their experience in 
tentative legislation. About the facts, there is practically no 
dispute. Those who advise reform assert, and those who de- 
precate reform admit, that Chinese fathers and guardians do 
constantly sell their children, for money and by formal deed, 
into bondage,—the boys to be hereditary domestic servants, 
and the girls to be prostitutes, in houses so poor and low that 
their inmates cannot be recruited from among women really 
free. The lads and girls thus sold are, as is natural, frequently 
ill-used, always robbed of their wages, and sometimes, there is 
the gravest reason to believe, seriously assaulted by their pur- 
chasers, who are supported in retaining their slaves by the public 
opinion, not only of their own class, but of respectable Chinese. 
The native traders of Hong Kong, for example, are alarmed to 
the utmost by the prospect of a local Statute making the pur- 
chase of human beings an offence ; and in their petition declare 
that the practice is in accordance with Chinese law, is 
indispensable to society, and is most useful in checking 
infanticide, which otherwise would attain even larger 
proportions than at present. In many cases, the girls 
sold profess the utmost unwillingness to enter on such a 
life, and in all there is reason to believe that they submit 
most unwillingly to some of the conditions of their slavery, 
as, for example, the absorption of their wages by their em- 
ployers. The Chief Justice, Sir John Smale, believes that 
their position is substantially that of slaves; and no one who 
reads the Blue-book on the subject can doubt that he is in the 
right, though the word “slavery ” is concealed under that of 
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“ adoption,” and that an abuse exists which it is essential to 
the credit of Great Britain to suppress. 

So far all is clear; but when we come to the method of 
suppression, the perplexities are endless. That slavery exists in 
Hong Kong—true slavery, the sale from hand to hand of un- 
willing British subjects, intended to labour for life with- 
out wages—is past question, but it is also past question 
that the only sanction of the system is Chinese opinion. 
There is no law in the colony justifying slavery. Not only 
will no Court take cognizance of it, but the Chief Justice is 
a determined and even enthusiastic opponent of the system, 
and will, whenever he gets the chance, even strain the law to 
punish avowed or convicted purchasers of slaves. The 
lads in service and the girls in the brothels aro as 
absolutely by law free to depart or to complain as in 
England, and, moreover, it is specially admitted on all 
hands that they know this, and are quite aware of their own 
legal freedom. They are in bondage not to law, but to 
‘Chinese opinion, which holds, first, that the patria potestas is 
divine and absolute, and transferable for money ; secondly, 
that a person so transferred may lawfully be compelled to 
‘obedience by pain ; and thirdly, that it is infamous for a slave 
to enfranchise himself or herself, without repaying the whole 
purchase-money. No one who reads the most able summary 
by the American Consul-General, Mr. Bailey, of the slave laws 
of China—-laws almost as horrible as those formerly existing 
in the Southern States—can doubt that these are fixed prin- 
ciples; and as the Chinese of Hong Kong take all their ideas 
from the Chinese within the Empire, the whole weight of 
‘opinion, an opinion which is effective within their own minds 
also, operates to crush down the 10,000 slaves of Hong Kong. It 
is impossible to convince the purchasers that they are wrong 
in obeying an immemorial system, strongly sanctioned by their 
own Code——-which makes it death by the slow torture of gradual 
slicing into little pieces, to strike a master or his relations— 
nearly impossible to convince the bought that they are right 
in declaring themselves free, an action, moreover, which would 
bring on them the terrorism by which the Chinese everywhere 
support their domestic system. 

The non-recognition of slavery by the law is therefore of 
no use, and the question before the colony and the Colonial 
Office is what further step to take. The sales are already 
invalid; the persons sold are already free; and yet so powerful is 
opinion, so rigid are Chinese ideas, and so effective, as we believe, 
is the secret terrorism, that slavery in a bad form undeniably 
exists. The difficulty is to devise some form of pressure 
which shall make freedom as real as slavery now is; and it is 
so great that, as Lord Kimberley complains, Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy, while denouncing the system, has no remedy to 
suggest; that Sir J. Smale, though enthusiastic to indiscre- 
tion on the right side, only proposes to extend inspection, 
which would be useless, and lead, probably, to gross abuses, 
such as are described in the horrible Report on the Con- 
tagious Diseases Ordinance presented to Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy in 1879; and that the Police Magistrate, Mr. 
Elliott, describes the power of punishment for the forcible 
detention of slaves as practically useless, except for purposes 
of extortion. He wants to punish, but can get no evi- 
dence. And finally, it is so great that Lord Kimberley, 
though assisted by his whole office, is obviously at his 
wit’s end, and in a despatch of March 18th, for which 
the colony has been waiting for months, after recapitu- 
lating the facts with a clearness which shows him fuily 
informed, calls for more information still, He says :— 
‘Still, I cannot avoid the conviction that the position of 
the children now under consideration is one of peril which 
may require safeguards. It would be possible to provide that 
entering into any agreement, written or oral, by which the 
right of possession of a child purported to pass for a valuable 
consideration, should be a misdemeanour; but this would 
probably brand and punish as offences many transactions, 
advantageous to the child, both immediately and in after- 
life, and it would not reach such transactions when effected, 
as appears frequently to be the case, in the Empire of China, 
the child being subsequently brought into the colony. 
Another course would be to make all such transactions mis- 
demeanours, unless they conformed to certain specified con- 
ditions, prescribed so as to secure, as far as possible, that they 
should be for the welfare of the child. A third course would 
be to require all the children taken into adoption to be 
registered, and thereafter subject to visitation, such as is 
voluntarily undertaken in the case of what has been called 
the ‘gutter children’ of this city, who have been conveyed 
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by charitable agencies to the Dominion of Canada and the 
apprenticed. But I am checked in the consideration of these par 
other propositions by my uncertainty as tothe factsof the system,” 
In other words, he postpones the whole matter almost indeft 
nitely. The question cannot be left in that position, if only wd 
cause the moment this Blue-book is read, the anti-slavery leaders 
will be in arms; and we strongly recommend the Colonial 
Office to issue a supplementary despatch, ordering the adoption 
of further remedies. One, the very first, we should have said 
is to pass an Act making the payment of money for any child 
highly penal,—thus distinguishing finally between purchase 
and adoption, and destroying, so far as possible, the interest of 
the parents in such sales ; and the other, and probably much 
more efficacious one, is to authorise suits for a fixed rate of 
wages, to be instituted by any person held in bondage against 
the purchasers, Slavery has been defended on a hundred 
grounds, but in Hong Kong, as in the Carolinas, it has but 
one motive,—that it pays the owners. Make it certain 
that, whatever else happens, slave-labour shall be un- 
profitable labour, or labour involving great pecuniary 
risk, and slavery will cease. Slavery may be sanctioned 
by Chinese opinion to any extent, but if it were 
unprofitable, the purchase of slaves would very soon be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection, only to be obeyed in lands 
where the British flag did not fly. Insist that a slave shall 
be paid like a free man, and the able arguments for slavery 
are found to be either false, or too inapplicable to circumstances 
to be repeated. The “patriarchal” system is only divine 
while it fills the pocket. Slavery, first of all, is theft dignified 
by another name. 





THE ROYAL WEDDING. 

HE interest of the Duke of Albany’s Wedding consists, for 

us, in the interest of the public in it. We have rather a 
special wish that this particular Prince should be fortunate in 
his marriage, and, indeed, in all ways, because we estimate, it 
may be even too highly, the special service he performs in a 
country like this, in showing the community that a man may 
be born a Prince, and yet have intellectual interests; may bea 
Royal Duke, yet not care particularly for reviews and ceremo- 
nials; may be at the head of society, yet not addicted to racing 
horses, hunting animals, or killing small birds,—that, in fact, 
life at the top of the world is practicable without the devotion of 
one-half of it to the pursuits of the gamekeeper, the whip, and 
the horsey man. A Prince who can be a student is, among 
our many-acred barbarians, who “ know only one language, and 
never open a book,” a very useful being, if only as showing that 
it is possible to be great, yet not a Squire. But, wishing him all 
happiness, with a cordiality that is not conventional, the litera- 
ture just now publishing about him none the less strikes us as 
preposterous. All those lengthy descriptions of the arrivals 
and departures of Royalties, male and female, and their in- 
cidents, of processions and feastings, of visitors and brides- 
maids, of carriages and formalities, strike us, we confess, as at 
once incurably vulgar and insufferably tedious. Not that we 
mean to say there is the least harm in all the ceremonials. 
Some ceremony is expedient at weddings, if only to impress 
bride and bridgroom with the notion that marriage is im- 
portant; and if Royal people think it part of their dignity to 
make their weddings tedious pageants, there is no reason to 
object. The people like them all the better. It is the descrip- 
tions of the ceremonies, not the ceremonies themselves, which 
offend us, or rather bewilder us with speculations as to the 
real cause of the public demand for them. For we do not 
doubt that the demand is genuine; that the public really wishes 
for all the details it gets, and that it reads all those dreary 
columns about the arrival of the Princess Helen and the wed- 
ding festivities, and the dresses of the bride and her bridesmaids, 
and the behaviour of everybody concerned, with a distinct gusto. 
Newspaper managers make few mistakes about public wants, 
and we no more doubt that special reports of a Royal wedding 
pay, than we doubt that if the Times omitted all that abraca- 
dabra headed “ Sporting Intelligence,” its circulation would im- 
mediately fall off. The fact of a general or, at least, of a wide- 
spread interest in the reports is clear, but not the reason for the 
fact. Why do all these people care so very much to read things 
which are not only tedious in themselves, but which they 
themselves would, under other circumstances, think tedious. 
The answer given in almost all the London papers on Wedues- 
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day is that the people are so devoted to the Royal Family, so 
glad with its griefs and sad with its joys, that any account of 
incidents affecting it attracts and interests them ; but that reply 
js, at the best, only conventionally true. The people like the 
Princes well enough, when they are not asking for appanages ; 
but they can be pleased at a Royal marriage without wanting 
to be informed about all the ceremonial detail of the wedding, 
at a length which would afford space for the report of a 
great Parliamentary debate. The people are very loyal to the 
Sovereign, and have a certain separate feeling about the next 
heir, but we do not believe in the exisience of loyalty in any 
true sense towards the whole Royal Family, which is praised 
and satirised in conversation like any other prominent clan. 
Let any member of the Family do or say anything decidedly un- 
popular, and then read the comments in papers outside London, 
and he will know what the “loyalty” amounts to. Nor do we 
think that the unfavourable answer—Thackeray’s answer,—that 
the motive of the interest taken is snobbishness, is entirely true. 
There is snobbishness enough in the English, no doubt, and snob- 
bishness towards Princes, as witness the order of Sir E. Watkin 
that the passengers from France should cross the Channel in an 
inferior boat, which proved to be dangerously out of order, in order 
that the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh should have the best 
boat to themselves; but they do not read long columns of inane 
descriptions out of snobbishness. They do not expect to be noticed 
by Prince Leopold or Princess Helen because they read those 
things, nor does any social etiquette compel them to bore them- 
selves with accounts they do not want. They read for their 
own pleasure, or to satisfy their own curiosity ; and we believe 
that their ultimate motive includes both. The English people are 
exceedingly pleased with any ceremonial or pageant which is at 
once customary and splendid. They have a pleasure in it as great 
as many men have in glowing pictures or bright stage-scenes, a 
sense of colour and movement and beauty, foreign to the orderly 
sombreness of their own lives, and enjoyable even through 
description. They like all that magnificence, just as they like 
descriptions of jewels, or scenes in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
or as many men like accounts of almost fabulous riches, 
or of magnificent estates. Being imaginative, though with 
concrete imaginations, and entirely devoid of envy — Eng- 
lish envy is really jealousy, and only felt where competi- 
tion is possible—they smack their lips over narratives of what 
seems to them unrivalled brightness and splendour and gaiety, 
such as they themselves will never know. ‘hey love the pro- 
fusion and the ordered pomp and the glitter for themselves, 
and care nothing, as Continentals do, for the inequalities in con- 
dition which those splendours make so manifest. ‘They would be 
just as well pleased if the Princes were foreigners, and they 
would never see them again, provided that the show were of the 
domestic and usual kind necessary to rouse the secondary source 
of interest required to give piquancy to the first. That 
secondary interest is curiosity to see whether they themselves 
are right, whether their own idea of the becoming, and 
stately, and magnificent is also the idea of their social 
chiefs. They cannot test that in unusual scenes, but they 
can in marriages, christenings, and funerals, and they, there- 
fore, study details on such occasions with a perfect enjoyment. 
They are not prepared to alter their ideas on important matters 
because of Princes’ ideas. If Prince Leopold happened to 
be an Agnostic of the pronounced type, which rejects all reli- 
gious ceremonials at weddings, they would not all go and get 
married by the Registrar, or any considerable proportion of 
them. They would simply pronounce him either very much in 
the wrong or very eccentric, and in neither case would imitate 
his example. But it being understood that everything 
1s to be done and said and worn according to custom 
and the highest laws of etiquette, they want to see if they 
know exactly what that custom is and those laws are. When 
they have read the reports and compared them, and realised 
to themselves precisely what they mean, then they feel that 
they know, on the highest authority, exactly what is “ proper ” 
on such occasions, and they are pleased with that knowledge. 
Their desire is to see a ceremonial which they all have seen per- 
formed in other ways, performed in what they have a right 
to think the completest and most perfect way. The slightest 
departure from usage would be commented on, and that un- 
favourably, unless it were obviously intentional; and then it 
would be discussed on its merits with a zest such as hardly any 
other occurrence would excite. 

This feeling, that there is a social nor, or ultimate law of 





the Becoming, and that the highest know it best, exists among 
Englishmen to a degree not found among any other people, 

and tends more than any other cause to that sameness in 

manners, in usages, and even in dress, which is gradually per- 

vading the country. Everybody wants to do “ the right thing,” 

and looks to the class next above for guidance as to the right 
thing, till all separateness in the manners, and ways, and dress 
of different classes tends to disappear, in favour of habits which 
may one day, as Mr. J. S. Mill feared they would, become in- 
exorable. “Costume” has nearly vanished, “customs” are 
given up one by one, and every peculiarity of life, if it be only 
a way of getting fed like Wordsworth’s, is concealed, as if it 
were discreditable to those who practise it. No one will wear 
a peculiar dress, unless it be a uniform, or deviate from the 
usual in any ceremonial, be it a wedding, or a funeral, 
ora dinner; and a single standard of manners becomes, the 
only one to be endured without hostile remark. It is true that 
want of means still enforces differences, the normal rule being 
often avery costly rule; but the differences are only of practice, 
not of the ideal to which the practices should tend. On that all 
substantially agree, to the indefinite loss of social variety; and 
it is because they agree that they are so interested in high-class 
ceremonial, the accounts of which serve to correct and vivify the 
standard in their own minds of what is socially “right.” The 
whole people is intent, consciously or unconsciously, on 
effacing individualism in manners, and naturally finds a help 
in that work from studying what it accepts as models of 
the universal “ way,” hereafter to be adopted, under pain of 
ostracism. We do not know that the process is altogether bad, 
and incline to think that Mr. Mill missed its very great com- 
pensating advantages. It is, perhaps, the quickest and gentlest 
method by which uncivilised customs or bad customs could be 
got rid of; and they affect much larger classes than the good, but 
separate, customs do. <A population in black broad-cloth is a 
sombre population, much of it in ill-fitting garments, and much 
looking ill at ease; but the desire to be dressed alike, which 
extinguishes variety, extinguishes also filthy clothes, bare feet, 
and indecorum. When the Czars wished to abolish beards, 
they exiled men who wore them. In England, for the 
same object, the Princes would shave. That dialects should 
disappear, is, perhaps, to be regretted; but the use of 
the “soft English” very often implies also abstinence 
from bad language and blasphemous expressions. Same- 
ness is a bad thing, but the sameness which arises from an 
impression that the cultivated know best, has, at least, the 
advantage of altering the uncultivated ideal. At all events, for 
good or for evil, the process is going on; and while it goes on, 
the way of performing customary ceremonies, adopted by those 
who are understood both to know the “right” manner, and 
to wish to adhere to it, will be, to the great body of the people, 
matter of keen interest. They do not want to know how a 
Princess dresses for a voyage out of snobbishness, or, at all 
events, out of that alone; but from a belief that the Princess: 
will know accurately what it is “becoming” under those cir- 
cumstances to wear, and a desire to conform to that. 


RECLUSES AND THE WORLD. 

HE great naturalist aud thinker who was buried on Wed- 
nesday in Westminster Abbey owed no small part of his 

vast influence over European thought to his comparatively 
secluded life at Down, succeeding, as it did, to that five years’ 
voyage which, however little room it may have afforded for 
absolute solitude, must certainly have produced many of the 
same results, in submitting his mind during long nights and 
long days of forced inaction, to the full weight of those 
thoughts on the conditions which modify and even revolu- 
tionise the organisms of Nature, with which the great 
spectacles of the various scenes which he visited had evid- 
ently filled him. When reviewing his five years’ voyage, 
Mr. Darwin said:—‘“ In calling up the images of the past, I 
find that the plains of Patagonia frequently cross before my 
eyes; yet those plains are pronounced by all wretched and use- 
less. They can be described only by negative characters, without 
habitations, without water, without trees, without mountains ; 
they support merely a few dwarf plants. Why, then, and the 
case is not peculiar to myself, have these arid wastes taken so 
firm a hold on my memory? Why have not the still more 
level, the greener and more fertile Pampas, which are serviceable 
to mankind, produced an equal impression?” Mr. Darwin did 
not himself answer the question, and perhaps at the time could 
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not have answered it; but we suspect that we can answer it for 
him, that his own book, interpreted by his later writings, sug- 
gests the answer, because it shows that the phenomena of those 
arid and desert plains had impressed most powerfully on him 
the great problem of which he ultimately gave the solution. 
In speaking of the geology of Patagonia, in an earlier por- 
tion of the same book, he says, after describing vividly the 
plains, “as they rise like steps, one behind the other,”—‘ An 
examination of the geology of La Plata and Patagonia leads to 
the belief that all the features of the land result from slow and 
gradual changes,” and after mentioning the number of extinct 
species of which you find the fossil remains on these lifeless 
plains, he goes on to argue that the same causes which so often 
make a species rare are precisely the causes which ultimately 
extinguish it. ‘To admit that species generally become rare 
before they become extinct,—to feel no surprise at the compara- 
tive rarity of one species with another, and yet to call in some 
extraordinary agent, and to marvel greatly when a species 
ceases to exist, appears to me much the same as to admit that 
sickness in the individual is the prelude to death,—to feel no 
surprise at sickness,—but when the sick man dies, to consider and 
believe that he died through violence.” It is clear, then, that the 
interest associated with the plains of Patagonia was, in a great 
degree, the imaginative interest excited in Mr. Darwin’s mind 
by seeing vividly the burial-place of so many species, and 
realising that the same causes which lead to the extinction of one 
species must leid also to the comparative advantage of others. 
Doubtless during that long voyage his mind continued to brood 
over the scenes of desolation and death which, more powerfully 
than any others, suggested to him the clue of his subsequent 
discovery. Aud if there was seclusion enough on that long 
voyage to preoccupy completely Mr. Darwin’s scientific imagina- 
tion with that great problem, and haunt him with the scenes 
which most vividly suggested it, there was seclusion enough to 
give birth to the great ideas which the quiet life at Down 
enabled him to develope. 

It was just the same with the great thinker whom Mr. Froude 
has commemorated for us. But for the life at Craigenputtoch, 
* Sartor Resartus ’’ could never have been written; nor, indeed, 
would the general conception of “The French Revolution” ever 
have been thought out. It was in the dreams and reveries of that 
wild moorland that Carlyle’s genius was matured. Again, 
what poet has had so great an influence over the minds of those 
whom he has influenced at all, as Wordsworth ? And does not 
the influence of Wordsworth date from that great Hegira when 
“it came to pass,” as Mr. Bagehot puts it, “that William Words- 
worth went up into the hills,” there to meditate freely on those 
few but living thoughts and images which made his poems live 
for ever in the hearts of his disciples. Take the case of another 
man of probably greater spiritual influence than any of the 
three we have as yet named,—Cardinal Newman. He himself 
tells us how one of the great Oxford authorities,—Bishop 
Coplestone, if we remember rightly,—saluted him, in one of his 
habitually louely walks at Oxford, with the sentence, “ Never less 
alone than when alone;” and he himself also tells us how his long 
musings in the louely fishing boats of the Mediterranean, and 
in sickness among strangers in Sicily, blew up into living flame 
the smothered fire of his slow-lit genius. 

Englishmen too often forget that that which for the average 
man is the dull, and, perhaps, even the stupefying life of 
seclusion, is the very condition under which great genius is 
nursed into its highest intensity. ‘To be really dominated by 
great thoughts, you must have lived in them, and lived in 
them till they assumed a hundred different aspects which 
they are only capable of assuming for one who has applied 
them to all tho-e circumstances of his life and his reading 
to which they are really applicable. Thought never be- 
comes a passion until you have brooded over it, till it 
flashes new light for you on a hundred half-familiar things, 
which, familiar as they were, you never really understood 
till you regarded them by the light of this thought. And 
till thought becomes a passion, it hardly ever becomes a power. 
The true reason why the thoughts of men influence them so 
little, is that they just pass over the mind like wind over the 
grass, and never really saturate it. It takes solitude to 
get yourself saturated by any thought, and to the great 
majority of men even solitude will not effect it, but only lower 
their thinking power to the congealing point. Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Darwin saw in relation to the growth and decay of species, 
the very condition which kills out a weak thinking power, 
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feeds and elevates to the glowing point a strong thinking power 


Lord Beaconsfield always said, and said truly enough, that 
men were ruled not by their interests, but by passion and 
imagination. Till the life of a thought becomes identical 
with the life of an emotion, it will never really dominate the 
minds of men. And so far as we can judge by history, this result 
is never attained for thought, without long, solitary brooding 
over it, till it becomes the master-key of the mind which con- 
ceived it. “The passions of a man,” says a striking preacher 
of the day (Mr. Scott Holland), “are themselves intelligent ; 
they move under the motives of reason.” ‘hat, no doubt, is 
more or less true of all men; but of men of genius, it is also 
true that their ideas are themselves passions, that they move 
with the tidal strength of passion, and, therefore, carry all before 
them. And we could hardly define better what we conceive to 
be the difference between a man of genius and a man of no 
genius, than by saying that with men of genius the thoughts 
behave more like passions thau thoughts, and yet are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, thoughts still; while with ordinary men, 
thoughts mould and modify passions, but never live the life of 
passion. 

Doubtless, the reason why solitude is so necessary to give to 
great thoughts the sway of great passions, is precisely the same 
as the reason why a tree which is lopped of its redundant foliage 
sends out roots only the deeper and stronger for the pruning, 
Hardy minds which cannot find outward distractions, grow in- 
wards; and this very often even though, if they had outward 
distractions, they would expend themselves in those distractions. 
It takes, however, some exceptional affinity for the life of 
thought, to render it possible at all that thought should 
grow into a passion. Isolate some men with their thoughts, 
and their thoughts simply dry up altogether. Isolate others 
with their thoughts, and the thoughts take living forms, 
with which their whole being gradually becomes identified. 
This is only another way of saying that solitude tends in every 
considerable thinker to turn the life of thought into the life of 
real action; to him, thought becomes action, and therefore also 
passion, for effective action breeds passion quite as truly as 
passion breeds action ;—indeed, no passions are higher than 
those which spring out of a man’s knowledge that his thoughts 
are giving him a new hold over the life within and outside 
him, and are substituting for a dim and hesitating tradition, the 
talisman of a new vision, and the spell of a new clue to the ways 
either of nature or of man. 





THE FORT DE L'ECLUSE. 

Vo OOKING from Geneva towards the south-west, a wide gap, 

so well defined and clearly cut as to seem the work of 
men’s hands, is seen in the line of the Jura. On one side of this 
gap, scooped out untold ages ago by the great glacier which 
filled up the entire basin of the Leman, and stretched as far 
south as Lyons, rises Mont Vache; on the other, the Grand 
Credo (called also Mont Jura), Between them, deep down in a 
rocky clift, rushes “ the arrowy Rhone.” The high road and the 
railroad from Geneva to Lyons skirt the right bank of the 
stream; but, while the former zigzags up the hill, the latter 
plunges underground, and does not emerge into the light of day 
until it approaches Bellegarde, the French junction and frontier 
station. Hence, travellers by rail—and nobody, now-a-days, save 
an occasional pedestrian, thinks of entering Switzerland by 
road—see hardly anything of a country both highly picturesque 
and rich in historic associations, and catch only a passing glance 
of the famous fortress which commands the pass and guards 
the border. Viewed from a distance, the Fort de VEcluse, with 
its towers and turrets rising one above the other, its aerial gal- 
leries, lofty bridges, and crescent-shaped loopholes, resembles 
the fantastic abode of some hero of “ The Arabian Nights,” or 
the castle of some genie, who keeps watch and ward over 
he captive daughter of a mighty Sultan. It springs 
from the side of Mont Jura like a fully-armed giant, with- 
out whose leave none may pass; for the road runs through 
the very heart of the fortress, and whenever it pleases the Com- 
mandant to raise the drawbridges, close the gates, and point 
his guns, communication between Switzerland, the Pays de 
Gex, Lyons, and the South of France is effectually barred. It 
was by the Ecluse (from éels2r, to lock), known to the Romans 
as the Sequania, that the Helvetian emigrants, when forbidden 
by Julius Cesar to cross the Rhine into Gaul, made their way 
south. But as they numbered 368,000, of whom 92,000 were 
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and there was only a single Roman Legion at Geneva, 
it was impossible to meet them in the field, or dispute the pas- 
sage of the river. So Cwsar, in order to gain time, ordered a 
wall to be built, “a Lacu Lemano ad Montem Ju ram, qui fines 
Sequanorum ab Helvetiis dividet. Chis wall, according to the 
“Commentaries,” 19,000 paces long, 16 ft. high, and faced by a 
ditch, was erected in nineteen days. Not a trace of it now exists, 
and its direction and the possibility of constructing so extensive 
a work in so short a time were long a subject of discussion 
me antiquarians. But M. Goureau, a former captain of 
engineers at Fort de l'Ecluse, has conciusively demonstrated 
that an earthwork (and it almost certainly was an earth- 
work) of the dimensions in question might easily he made 
in nineteen days by a force of 4,000 men; and as Cesar could 
requisition all the able-bodied Allobroges of the neighbour- 
hood, he had probably even a larger force at his disposal. 
As for its direction, M. Depery, the Bishop of Gap, has shown by 
a critical examination of the text of the “Commentaries,” that 
Cwsar’s description could apply only to a wall extending from 
Geneva to the Ecluse, a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
fact that the distance between these points, following the wind- 
ings of the river (26,600 métres), corresponds exactly with the 
length assigned to the wall, 19,000 Roman paces. The Helvetians 
did not venture to attack so formidable an obstacle, and tock 
the only road open to them, by the Sequania; but the defile was 
go narrow, that but one chariot could traverse it at a time, and 
more than fifty days were consumed in the passage. Czsar 
meanwhile crossed the Alps into Italy, whence returning, at the 
head of five legions, he followed on the traces of the Helvetians, 
and defeated them in a great battle on the Saone. 

After the departure of the Helvetians, Cesar established in 
the country which they had left almost a desert a colony, under 
the name Colonia Julia Lquestris, which occupied the territory 
known in a later age as the Pays de Gex, between the foot of 
the Jura and the shores of the Leman, and from the Ecluse 
to Nyon. The place names in this district are still, with few 
exceptions, Latin, slightly Gallicised. Crassus has become 
Crassier; Flaccus, Flaxieu; Severianus, Sevriat; Romanus, 
Romans; and Cwsariacum, Ceyzériat. Among the few 
that still retain their original appellations are Geneva, 
Gex, and Leman. As “Leman” in the Celtic tongue signifies 
“The Water ” or “The Lake,” the Romans, in calling it “ Lacns 
Lemanus,” committed a pleonasm, as we do in denominating it 
“Lake Leman.” The true name of the sheet of water generally 
known as the Lake of Geneva is, therefore, “ Leman,” or, at 
most, “The Leman.” <A survival even more remarkable than 
that of Celtic place names is the practice of personifying the 
winds. No mountaineer of the Jura, no fisherman on the Lake, 
ever speaks of a north, a south, or a west wind. The north 
wind, which brings fine weather and a low temperature, is the 
Bise ; the north-east wind, which is generally accompanied by a 
clear sky and a serene atmosphere, is the Séchard; the east 
wind, which blows from the side of the Méle, a high mountain 
of the Faucigny, is the Molan. The Vaudeire, or Bornan, 
comes from the south-east; the Vent is the south wind par 
excellence (known in German Switzerland as the Foehn); it dries 
the land, burns the crops, blackens the seeds, and melts the 
snow. The Cluse (so called, probably, from the pass of that 
name), which blows from the south-west, is the invariable fore- 
runner of rain; the west wind is the Bourguignon; and the 
worst wind of all, as a bode of bad weather, is the Joran, or 
north-west wind. 

; Considering the great strategical importance of the Ecluse, it 
18 extraordinary that until early in the fourteenth century the Pass 
was never permanently fortitied. It is, perhaps, still more extra- 
ordinary that the fort, either as a feudal castle or a modern for- 
tress, has rarely been able successfully to resist an attack. No 
strong place in Europe has Leen oftener captured and recaptured. 
The first tower of L’Leluse, a square, massively-constructed 
structure, in mediwval style, is supposed to have been built 
about the year 1305 by the Seigneurs of Geneva and Gex, from 
whom Edward of Savoy took it in 1325, after a nine days’ siege. 
Eleven years thereafter it fell into the hands of the Bernese, 
who, as allies of Francis I. of France, in his war with the Duke 
of Savoy, over-ran all the region between the Jura and the 
Leman. The Bernese remained the masters of L’Ecluse until 
1564, when it was given up to Savoy by the Treaty of Lausanne. 
On April 21st, 1590, during another war, it was captured by the 
Protestants of Geneva, only to be retaken ten days later by 
Amadeus, Bastard of Savoy. In 1600 the fort surrendered to 
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Marshal de Biron, and its possession, as well as that of the 
Pays de Gex, was assured to France by the Treaty of Lyon. 
From 1600, to the beginning of the present century, peace pre- 
vailed in the land of Gex, and the fort, during that period, ex- 
perienced no further vicissitudes. But in 1814 and 1815 it 
became a centre of military operations, and was three times 
taken and retaken. On January 3rd of the former year it sur- 
rendered to the Austrian General Bubna. In the March follow- 
ing, assailed by a French force, under General Bardet, who ren- 
dered the place untenable by rolling stones from the mountain 
into the interior of the fort, it fell again into the hands of the 
French, and an Austrian column of 3,000 men, despatched in all 
haste from Geneva, failed to recapture it. In July, 1815, the Aus- 
trians attacked the fort a second time, and after a desperate con- 
test, in the course of which one of the towers took fire and many 
of the defenders were burnt alive, it surrendered. The Com- 
mandant, a devoted Bonapartist, with several of his officers, 
escaped by the mountain, and the Austrians retained the fort 
until the termination of the war. Since its final restoration to 
the French, the Ecluse has been rebuilt ou the most approved 
scientific principles. The height from which General Bardet 
pounded the Austrians with pieces of rock is now crowned with 
a strong work, connected with the fort by a covered way, cut in 
the solid rock. Several of the batteries are also hewn in the 
rock, as is a great water cistern for the service of the garrison. 
Altogether, the place has now a most Gibraltar-like aspect, and 
to the unmilitary eye seems able to sustain a siege of indefinite 
duration. The picturesque and conspicuous belvedere which 
overtops the towers and batteries, commands splendid views of 
Savoy, Geneva, the plain of Gex, the Waadtland Alps, the 
mountains of the Chablais, and the chain of Mont Blane. 

The easiest way of seeing the Fort de I'Ecluse and the 
picturesque and interesting country between Mont Vache and 
Mont Jura, is to leave the train from Geneva to Bellegarde at 
the station of Collonges, the first French village atter crossing 
the frontier, and walk through the pass to Bellegarde, a dis- 
tance of some six or seven miles. From Bellegarde you may 
return to Geneva, or proceed in the direction of Paris or Lyons. 
The road, after skirting the gorge of the Rhone, passes right 
through the fort, and a little beyond it a footpath leads by 
meadows and vineyards directly to the Perte du Rhone (where 
the river in winter disappears underground), close to Bellegarde. 

The country hereabouts is well cultivated, and the peasantry 
are comparatively well off. Their condition is decidedly superior 
to that of the peasantry on the left bank of the Rhone, between 
whom and the population of the Pays de Gex there is as much 
difference as between the Vaudois and the Valaisians. Savoy is 
one of the most backward districts of France, and it is as unfair 
to adduce the poverty of Savoyard cultivators as evidence of the 
failure of peasant-proprictorship, as it would be to adduce the 
poverty of the tenants of Connaught as proof of the failure of 
English landlordism. Savoy has belonged to France only since 
1860, and while it was under the rule of its hereditary Princes, the 
province, if not actually misgoverned, was unquestionably very 
much neglected, and its laws were favourable neither to the 
development of industry, nor the advancement of agriculture. 
On this point, the testimony is conclusive and overwhelming. 
During the last few years the present writer has made many 
walks and excursions in Savoy, and often as he has put the ques- 
tion—and he has put it to all sorts and conditions of men—as to 
which rule they prefer, he has never received any other answer 
than that they infinitely prefer the rule of France. ‘This preference 
is not based on any sentimental considerations, but solely on the 
ground that in twenty years the French have done more, by 
making roads and railways and in various other ways, to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the province, than the House of Savoy 
did in a century, and that the Code Napoléon is a far better 
code to live under than the judicial system which prevailed 
before the annexation. It is as true now as ever it was that 
France knows better than any other country the secret of 
assimilating alien populations. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
———~+-— 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
CLOTURE. 
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Wealdstone House, Harrow Weald, Stanmore, April 17th. 
‘Duar Srr,—As one of your constituents, I have read with 
much interest the correspondence between yourself and Dr. 
Robertson. I entirely agree with him as to the Closure, but I 
wish to appeal to you upon other grounds. 

I was one amongst a large number of Graduates who would 
have preferred the Master of the Rolls to yourself, as our repre- 
sentative. It is unnecessary now to give any reasons for this 
preference, but with me the principal one was that, looking to 
the origin and traditions of our University, I thought it would 
be more appropriate that we should have a representative who 
was not a member of the Church of England. 

When it was shown that a majority of the Liberal Graduates 
preferred yourself, I willingly and cheerfully acquiesced in the 
decision; and if there had been a contest, I should have sup- 
ported yon to the utmost of my power. I only ask you to do 
now what I, and numbers of your constituents, did then. I ask 
you to give way, and to acquiesce in the decision of the 
enormous majority of the Liberal party. 

I am far from holding that a Member is a mere delegate, or 
that he is blindly to follow any Minister, although that 
Minister may be, as now, the greatest man of the century; but 
I venture most respectfully to submit for your consideration, 
whether it is not possible that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
Lord Hartington, who have spent their lives in Parliament, may 
be right, and that you, who have only been there for twelve years, 
may bewrong. I do not presume to try toconvince you of this, but 
IT put it to you that it would show greater dignity—and may I 
say modesty ?—on your part, if, still retaining your present 
opinion as to the Closure, you forebore from embarrassing the 
Government by proposing your amendment. The Government 
have, and I think rightly so, made this a question of confidence 
or no confidence, which means that your amendment, if carried, 
will cause them to resign, or to appeal to the country. 

Task you plainly whether it would be an honour or a disgrace 
to the University and yourself, if a Liberal Government, the 
best we have ever had, were defeated by an amendment pro- 
pesed by you. This is a question upon which I think I may 
fairly ask you to consider your constituents and your party. 
May I ask you to favour me with your views upon it ? 

Apologising for troubling you, I am, dear Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Henry P. Coss. 

Sir Joun Luspocs, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S., &e. 

34 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, April 21st, 1882. 

Dear Str,—I have duly received your letter of 17th inst., 
which is evidently written under a misapprehension. The 
‘Government have never said that the question of a two-thirds 
majority was a matter of confidence. On the contrary, we were 
told that if we supported them on Mr. Marriott’s amendment 
(as I did), the details of the Rule were to be open for dis- 
cussion, 

} am disposed to think, also, that you greatly underrate the 
number of the Liberals who object to the Cloture by a bare 
majority. Iam sorry if I seem to you in any way deficient in 
modesty, but I believe that few would be found who would care 
to serve in the House of Commons on condition of voting against 
what they thought right.—I remain, your obedient servant, 

Joun Lvuppock. 

Henry P. Coss, Esq. 





Wealdstone House, Harrow Weald, April 24th, 1882. 
Dear Str,—I have to thank you for your letter of the 21st 
inst., and to apologise for again troubling you. It is quite 
possible that I may have written under a misapprehension, but 
I do not think that I did. 

T understood, and still understand, that the Government con- 
sider the question of a bare majority the principle of their pro- 
posal, and not a matter of detail; and I was glad to gather from 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer to a question put to him on March 31st 
(since the division upon Mr. Marriott’s amendment) that he 
proposed to adhere strictly to the bare majority, and to make it 
a question of confidence. 

J do not think that I underrate the number of Liberals who 
object to the Closure by a bare majority. In London and its 
neighbourhood, there have always been, and are now, men who 
nominally belong to the Liberal Party, but who, in consequence 
of Society and Club influences, seem to think it more respect- 
able to oppose the measures of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
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and-half (not, I hope, two-thirds) Liberals. But I may say 
confidently, from my own personal observation, that the country 
constituencies wre (except as to the Irish and Home-rule vote) 
as sound as they were in 1880, and that they cordially and 
enthusiastically approve of Mr. Gladstone’s policy upon all 
matters, not excepting the Closure. 

I know perfectly well that you are not one of the kind of 
Liberals to which I have referred, and I very much hope that I 
am right in gathering from your letter that if the Government 
should treat your amendment as a matter of confidence, you 
will withdraw it. 

I should never ask any Member to vote against what he 
thought right, but surely I may ask him to consider whether it 
is not possible that he may be wrong, and the Government 
and a majority of Liberals right? This question is one of in. 
terest to so many of your constituents, and, I venture to think, 
to Liberals generally, that I am sure you will allow me to 
publish our correspondence. Kindly let me hear from you, with 
this permission.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Henry P, Cosr, 

Sir Joun Luppock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 


34 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, April 26th, 1882. 

Dear Srr,—I have duly received your second letter, and 
can only repeat that we understood that the question of 
confidence was on the acceptance of the Cloture generally, 
and that afterwards the wording of the resolution was to 
be a matter of discussion. I do not, therefore, think that 
the difference between a bare and a two-thirds majority 
can now be made a matter of “confidence.” I must ad- 
here to my opinion that you quite underrate the number of 
Liberals who are opposed to Cloture by a bare majority. It is, 
moreover, by no means merely the moderate members of the 
party who are of that opinion, but some of those who are gener- 
ally regarded as holding extreme views. As to the policy of my 
amendment, I trust you will not think me uncourteous if I ask 
you to excuse me from discussing it, until it is moved in the 
House. 

My last letter was written somewhat hastily, and 1 did not 
understand that you proposed to publish our correspondence ; 
still, if you wish to do so, I shall not object.—Believe me, faith- 
fully yours, Joun Luppock, 

Henry P. Cons, Esq. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE FARMERS AND TENANT RIGHT. 
(TO THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—Mr. Bear, in his letter to you, complicates a very 
simple question by all sorts of confused and impossible illus- 
trations. 

He supposes the case of a man hiring slabs of marble from 
a marble merchant, on the understanding or bargain that 
they were to be used for a skating rink, or for some other 
similar purpose. He then supposes that the hirer, instead of 
using them for the purposes intended, cuts them and carves 
them into chimney-pieces, worth a much larger sum than 
in the form in which he hired the marble. The supposed case 
isan absurd one, on the face of it, and has not the remotest 
analogy with the case of a man who hires land. But even 
taking Mr. Bear’s supposed case as he puts it, his conclusion 
seems to me as irrational as it is irrelevant. The man 
who hires marble from another, and gives additional value 
to it by his labour, would be entitled to so much of 
that value as he had bargained for, and no more. If he 
finds that he,can cut, carve, and relet his marble slabs 
or blocks in the form of chimney-pieces at so high a price 
or rent that he will be amply repaid for his skill and labour, 
after repaying to the marble merchant a certain large portion of 
that price or rent, he will be making a bargain which is wise, 
because it is profitable. On the other hand, the marble mer- 
chant, if he is in a position to ask such terms, makes a perfectly 
equitable bargain. 

But there is one thing that would be inequitable— grossly in- 
equitable, in my opinion—and that is that any third party 
(whether it be Parliament or any other), should step in between 
these two men and forbid such a bargain between them. The 
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man who hires the marble has a right to make such a bargain, 
if he finds he can live and thrive by doing 80. The owner of 
she marble has an equal right to dispose of his material on the 
terms which other men will accept. 

I have myself hired land from another man for a lease of 
thirty years. Ihave greatly improved it, laying out on ita large 
sum. Towards the end of the lease, I have been obliged to 
renew it, at a rent increased by 400 per cent. I did so, calculat- 
ing that I should be remunerated both in money and in enjoy- 
ment. It never occurred to me to argue that my landlord had 
nade with me an inequitable bargain. 

Mr. Bear may make better bargains, if he can. They will be 

equitable, if he can make them; they will not be equitable, if 
he cannot make them. What he wants is that the law should 
step in and help him, by prohibiting other men from making 
bargains which they think equitable, because otherwise he cannot 
vet the bargain he would like. 
” ‘The argument derived from public policy tells in the same 
lirection as the argument froin equity. It is against public 
policy to interfere with the price of articles in any form. It is 
against public policy, as much as it is against justice, to prevent 
or to impede any man from making any bargain as to the hire 
of land which he is satisfied will be sufficiently profitable to 
himself, merely because some other men wish to make one which 
is still more profitable. 

The improvement and reclamation of land will often pay 20 
and 30 per cent. I know that the enjoyment of that return for 
a given number of years will repay me amply for my skill and 
my outlay ; and as that repayment is due largely to materials, 
and to situation, and to other conditions which are not mine, 
but the property of the owner, I know that it is as just as it is 
advantageous to agree to return these to the man to whom they 
belong, when I have made my calculated profit out of them.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., ARGYLL. 


ANOTHER EIRENICON. 

{To tHe Eprtor oF THE ‘* SprctTaTor.’’] 
sir,—My good friend the Dean of Wells has tried his hand 
at an Eirenicon, but there are no signs of its being acceptable, 
or of its conducing to peace. We need, I think, to appreciate 
the necessity of a larger liberty, to interfere as little as possible 
with the various uses now existing, and then to consider what 
alteration of our present legal condition would be likely to 
satisfy reasonable men, to whatever school of religious practice 
they may happen to belong. 

My first necessary proposal would be a clear declaration 
that the Ornaments Rubric, as it stands in the Prayer-book, 
is the law of the Church, setting forth the maximum of Ritual 
sanctioned by the Church of England. It should be further 
declared that whenever two-thirds of the communicants in any 
congregation were assenting, the services and dress of the 
minister should be agreeable to that entire rubric, or to any of 
the details thereof. With regard to congregations where the de- 
tails of the Ornaments Rubric are distasteful, the other existing 
rubrics of the Prayer-book [? canons] should be obeyed, unless 
some special exemption should be allowed by the Bishop of the 
diocese. Further, it should be declared that the use of the 
black gown in preaching, the wearing of surplice and stole, and 
even the celebration of Holy Communion after midday, be 
allowed, at the discretion of the minister; or if objected to by 
three-fourths of the communicants in any congregation, should 
be submitted to the Bishop for his sanction or disapproval, and 
such decision of the Bishop should be final. Such an eirenicon, 
if adopted by the Convocations of both Provinces, would, I be- 
heve, obtain the requisite legal sanction, even from the present 
House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., ANoTHER DEA. 





THE ANTI-RITUALIST VIEW. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—Can your correspondent, Mr. Oxenham, really suppose 
that the “ principle” of all Anti-Ritualists is an objection to 
wear any “ Popish garments,” or symbolise ‘ Popish doctrine?” 
Surely there are some who take their stand on the principles of 
the Reformation and spiritual religion. They believe that 
Christianity was a Reformation of Judaism, which had become, 
by a natural reaction from the licence of earlier days, a dead 
and spirit-stifling ceremonial. The yoke of the Law forged by 
Ezra to bring into subjection a stiff-necked people, humbled by 
captivity, and grateful for restoration, was, indeed, a step in ad- 
vance from the corruptions of the late Jewish monarchy; but it 





contained within itself the seeds of its own dissolution, and from 
its dead ashes sprang the Christian faith, vivified by a living 
principle. They believe that the Ritual which gathered round 
the simple meetings of early Christians was partly of Jewish, 
partly of heathen origin; that, spiritually, it was a sign, not of 
strength, but of weakness; that it served its ends, under God’s 
providence, by disciplining the forces of the Church in their 
struggle against wickedness, and giving them a visible banner 
under which to fight; but that it never was the most excellent 
way, the ideal of Christian perfection. The evils it brought in- 
evitably in its train made the Reformation and a reassertion of 
man’s spiritual birthright necessary. ‘They regard a return to 
medieval methods as an anachronism. Man’s nature may not 
differ materially, but his surroundings do. To them, the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper loses rather than gains in solemnity, 
by the distraction of lights, vestments, and incense; and is not 
elevated, but degraded, by what seem to them somewhat 
theatrical adjuncts. 

Finally, they wish to protest against the idea that there is 
any distinction, other than official, between Christians; they 
think all official differences should be minimised, not empha- 
sised; they regard the minister as the servant of the congre- 
gation, and all ceremonial which tends to separate the priest- 
hood into an Order is to them a retrograde step, a return to 
beggarly elements, needful, perhaps, where gross ignorance and 
heedless vice have to be combated, but not the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Draconvs. 





CHURCH COUNCILS AND RITUAL. 

L\To THE EpiTor OF THE “Spe cTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—There seems to be one solution of the question of Ritual 
in the future which has not been touched upon by your many 
correspondents. It is, the establishment in the parishes 
throughout the land of a Parochial Church Board. The law of 
the Church must eventually conform itself to the will of the 
parishioners. So far as the opinion of the Church is represented, 
it is made known in a Parliament where no Church measure 
has a fair chance of discussion, whilst Irish business stops the 
way, even in matters on which the nation is anxious to express 
an opinion;—or in Convocation, in which the laity and the un- 
beneficed clergy have no voice. 

The creation of Church Councils in each parish, to whom the 
control of the services shall be entrusted, would enable the voice 
of the laity to be expressed, and would prevent the continuance 
of such a condition of affairs as has caused the imprisonment of 
Mr. Green. It is asserted that he has the majority of his 
parishioners with him, that the “three aggrieved” are outsiders 
in all but name. The difficulty of persuading Churchmen to 
assent to the introduction of such a Bill rests on the nature 
of the constituency to which it is proposed to commit the 
election of the Council. 

Whilst the Church clergyman claims the right of entering 
every house, as the appointed minister, whilst the Church 
system considers every baptised man, unless excommunicated, a 
member of the Church, it is yet held that no man should vote 
for the Church Council, unless he be either a communicant, or 
unless, in some other way, he declare himself a Churchman. 

The answer of those who support such Bills as Mr. Albert 
Grey’s Church Boards Bill, or his Public Worship Regulation 
Act Amendment Bill, is that the system which has been at 
work in the election of Churchwardens has worked well. 
Every parishioner, by right of residence, not of religion, votes 
for the churchwarden ; and where, as is often the case, a Non- 
conformist, and sometimes a Jew, is elected, no damage has 
accrued to the Church. On the contrary, many men who have 
taken office as Nonconformists have become Churchmen. 
The Church Council is simply the multiplication of the Church- 
wardens power,—an expedient which the altered condition of 
matters since Church rates were abolished seems to render 
necessary. In old times, the Churchwarden had real power, 
because he represented the Vestry, which could make or with- 


hold the rate necessary to maintain the fabric. | Now, the con- 


gregation, which raises the money, has reall 


y no power of 
expressing its opinion. 

If to this Church Board were allowed the right of veto, or, at 
any rate, of remonstrance, on the appointment of au incumbent, 
the influence of petitions got up by unauthorised persons, and 
having no real validity, which so much trouble patrons, would 
be destroyed; or, if the desire expressed in them were such as 
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ought to influence the patron, it would find an authoritative 
expression. The incumbent, once appointed, would be obliged 
to consult his parishioners on ritual, and the effect of an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of Boards thus elected through- 
out the country, would influence public opinion in a way in 
which it can never be influenced either by solitary parishes or 
Diocesan Synods. The Church, in theory, belongs to the whole 
people of England ; the power of influencing the Church prac- 
tice would, I believe, as in other Departments of the State, 
create an interest in their concerns which is now wanting.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Greenwich, April 26th. Brooke Lampert. 

[There seems to us little justice in giving virtually the power 
of controlling Ritual to a number of persons who have no 
personal interest whatever in that Ritual, since they never 
worship in the Church.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DARWINISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to call your attention to one sentence 
in your very interesting review of Professor Asa Gray’s 
“Natural Science and Religion ?”—“ Still, we have to confront 
the unquestionable fact that almost every thinker of eminence 
who has accepted Darwinism has rejected Christianity, and 
even Theism.” ‘There is room for doubt as to who would be in- 
cluded by your reviewer in the term “thinker of eminence ;” 
but, as far as regards naturalists of eminence, I venture to ex- 
press an opinion that so far from the “fact” being unquestion- 
able, the statement of your reviewer is very wide of the mark. 
It would be invidious to name those who are still living, and 
“ Darwinism ” is still too young for many of its apostles to have 
as yet passed from us; but among Darwinian Christians and 
thinkers, the name of Charles Kingsley naturally rises in one’s 
thoughts. Indeed, among the most eminent English botanists, 
all of whom have accepted “ Darwinism,’ I do not think there 
is one to whom your reviewer’s remark would be more ap- 
plicable than it would have been to the great American botanist 
whose work he is reviewing. While every one who admires fear- 
lessness in the pursuit of truth and a divine humility of mind, 
combined with the most acute reasoning powers,is mourning by 
the grave of our loved and revered teacher, is not the time to at- 
tempt to estimate his influence on the history of thought; but, 
at least, it is the time to protest against the assumption that his 
teachings are opposed to belief in God, or even in Christianity. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Club, April 22ud. Airrep W. Beyyerr. 


POETRY. 
ON “THE BEACONSFIELD BOUQUET.” 
Fiowers, the Eastern poets taught, 
Are the symbolic speech of thought. 
Plain meanings pleased their healthy taste ; 
Roses were loving, lilies chaste. 
To the dull fancy of the West, 
Tronic contrast gives a zest. 
Napoleon's pride, how subtly set 
sy his device, the violet ! 
Disraeli’s laboured artifice 
Needed no fairer foil than this, 
‘The primrose for a badge to take, 
And Tories wear it for his sake! 


H. G. Hewcerr. 


BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR JEBB’S “ BENTLEY.’* 
Proresson JEBB's volume on Bentley, which has just been 
added to Mr. Morley’s series, presents a considerable mass of 
knowledge and criticism, in a form at once concentrated and 
attractive. The nature of the case, indeed, did not admit of 
any very large divergence from the story of Bentley’s I:fe, as 
told by Monk, whose scholarly work Mr. Jebb has necessarily 
placed in the forefront of his authorities. But Mar, Jebb’s 


monograph is anything but a mere compilation. There is 
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evidence on every page of independent study, and what is more 
important, of the independent judgment which can only ori- 
ginate in a mind already stored with cognate matter, and which 
can never be completely simulated by the artifices of sciolism, 

The only point of any importance on which we should be in- 
clined to take a view somewhat differing from Professor J ebb’s,. 
is the general question of the amount of sympathy and respect 
to be accorded to Bentley as a man. It seems to us that 
his present biographer, though not concealing or denying 
his hero’s faults, has kept them so considerately in the back. 
ground, while skilfully bringing out all that can be said in 
his favour, that the resulting picture is a more favourable one 
than Bentley’s contemporaries would have recognised as correct, 
We shall not go into the long and distasteful story of Bentley’s 
quarrels with the Fellows of Trinity. But we think that in 
this biography those quarrels are too leniently judged. “He 
had a strong conviction,” says Mr. Jebb, “ of the dignity of his 
station, and a frank conviction that the college ought to honour 
itself by seeing that his surroundings were appropriate; and he 
had also a Yorkshireman’s share of the British dislike of being 
cheated.” It may be just possible to excuse Bentley in this 
fashion for such acts as building himself a new staircase in 
Trinity Lodge without the assent of the Fellows, and then 
coercing them, by tyrannical threats, into paying for it. But 
when we find him —Mr. Jebb does not mention this—boarding 
private pupils in the Lodge, supplying their board, for which 
they paid him, by seizing an increased amount of food and 
drink from the college butteries, for which he did not pay, we 
feel that, in this Yorkshireman’s case, the constitutional dislike 
of being cheated is complicated with a constitutional liking for 
cheating his neighbours. And our view of him as a high- 
handed reformer is chilled by constantly recurring anecdotes 
such as that of his electing Joseph Lindsay, a notorious ruffian, 
as a beadsman of Trinity, to oblige some neighbouring squire, 
for whose election-colours Lindsay had used his voice and fists. 
The election in this case properly rested with the Senior Fellows, 
as a body; but when Bentley found, says Dr. Monk, “ that 
neither his jokes nor his arguments availed, he declared that he 
would elect this man with the single vote of Mr. Brabourn, an 
unfortunate personage of impaired intellects, who had now 
become his never-failing supporter.” 

The moral which we should draw from Bentley’s mingled story 
is not, we think, one to which Professor Jebb would object. It 
is that while nothing is more humanising than a study of the 
Classical authors which dwells upon them with loving enthusi- 
asm, as the treasury of lofty conceptions and the example of 
graceful urbanity, so, on the other hand, nothing is less human- 
ising than such a study of those ancient texts as aims only or 
principally at, self-glorification, at the acquirement of personal 
reputation by conjectural readings and bitter polemic. It may 
be allowed to illustrate our meaning by a comparison of two 
scholars who have recently laboured in the same field, one of 
whom is dead; while of the other, a foreigner, personally quite 
unknown to us, we speak only on the evidence of his pub- 
lished works. The late Professor Conington, of Oxford, was a 
man whom no one could know without perceiving that he had 
been refined through and through by constant, loving immersion 
in the masterpieces of antiquity. To him, every graceful or 
magnificent passage of Alschylus, Horace, Virgil, was a real 
possession,—a permanent addition to his mental equipment, an 
added outlet of vision on the world of ideal beauty, And the 
aim of his life was primarily to realise to himself with vividness 
these sources of his truest being, and after that to diffuse that 
“fountain-light of all his day” as widely as might be possible 
among kindred and sympathetic souls, No one who had any 
acquaintance with Professor Conington will think this deserip- 
tion exaggerated, or will doubt that whatever may be the general 
merits or demerits of a classical education, there are some cases 
at least in which it affords an elevating stimulus such as nothing 
else could impart. As an example of the contrary effect which 
such studies may exert, we must mention the name of Pro- 
fessor Ribbeck. In such a work as Ribbeck's edition of Virgil, 
the editor's aim is simple and obvious. What he wants, is to 
be “ epoch-making,”—to produce a text as different as possible 
from the texts approved by editors before him. And in the 
pursuit of this aim, the author, on whose werk the critic is 
engaged, gradually loses all independent vitality in his vivi- 
sector’s eyes, and becomes a mere corprs Urvtui for showy 
experiments. Stultified by bis own vanity, the commentator 
loses all hold on cither poetry er sense, and sinks into puerilities 
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which no ignorance could excuse, and which have no ignorance 
to excuse them. 

We regret to say that a very large part of Bentley’s work 
falls under this latter category. The great mass of his emenda- 
tions of Horace, for instance, are as bad as bad can be. They 
are wanton, insolent divergencies from a consistent and 
svell-attested text. No man can really have persuaded himself 
that Horace wrote thus. The man who indited these monstrous 
passages must have felt, in the depths of his heart, that if Horace 
did not write them, he would. 

We will justify the tone of these last remarks by a celebrated 
example of Bentley’s emendatory style, which will be readily 
intelligible to the English reader. Mr. Jebb has quoted it,— 
and it may be said that a true idea of Bentley can hardly be 
formed without it. Paradise Lost ends with two well-known 
lines :— 

“They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 
Bentley “holds that these two lines have been gravely cor- 
rupted” by the imaginary “ editor” of Milton’s epic, who is his 
stalking-horse, when he wishes to make some totally unwar- 
ranted alteration in the text :— 

“ Milton,” he says, “tells us before that Adam, upon hearing 
Michael’s predictions, was even surcharged with joy ...... and 
Eve herself was not sad, but full of consolation. Why, then, does 
this distich dismiss our First Parents in anguish, and the reader in 
melancholy? And how can the expression be justified, ‘ with 
wand’ring steps and slow’’ Why wand’ring, erratic steps? Very 
improper, when in the line before they were guided by Providence. 
And why slow, when even Eve professed her readiness and alacrity 
for the journey ? ‘ But now lead on; in me is no delay? And why 
‘their solitary way?’ All words to represent a sorrowful parting, 
when even their former walks in Paradise were as solitary as their 
way now, there being nobody besides them two, both here and there. 
Shall I, therefore, after so many prior presumptions, presume at last 
to offer a distich, as close as may be to the author’s words, and entirely 
agreeable to his scheme :— 

Then, hand in hand, with social steps, their way 

Through Eden took, with heavenly comfort cheer’d.”” 
It is a pity that Bentley could not still further remodel the end 
of Paradise Lost on the analogy of his own ‘ Mastership of 
Trinity, Lost and Retained.” A Bentleian Adam might plausibly 
have argued that he could be expelled from Paradise only “ per 
eundem Diabolum,” by the agency of the same Fiend whose 
function it was to bring about all the woes of man. And a sly 
understanding with the Serpent might have enabled him to cul- 
tivate Eden till a ripe old age, in the enjoyment of his place, if 
not of his honours. 

Our space draws to end. But to avoid giving a one-sided 
impression, we will quote a passage, in which Professor Jebb 
has summed up, in a few words, the position of Bentley in the 
historical series of great scholars :— 

“The place of Bentley in literature primarily depends on the fact 
that he represents England, among a few great scholars of various 
countries, who helped to restore classical learning in Europe. Nor is 
he merely one among them; he is one with whom an epoch begins. 
Erasmus marks the highest point reached in the sixteenth century by 
the genial study of antiquity on its literary side. Scaliger expresses 
the effort, at once erndite and artistic, to comprehend antiquity as a 
whole in the light of verified history. Casaubon embodies the de- 
voted endeavour to comprehend ancient society in the light of its 
recorded manners, without irradiating or disturbing the effect by any 
play of personal thought or feeling. With Bentley, that large con- 
ception of antiquity on the ‘real’ side is still present, but as a condi- 
tion tacitly presupposed, not as the evident guide of his immediate 
task. He feels the greatness of his predecessors as it could be felt 
only by their peer, but sees that the very foundations on which they 
built the classical books themselves must be rendered sound, if the 
edifice is to be upheld or completed. He does not disparage that 
‘higher’ criticism in which his own powers were so signally proved ; 
rather, his object is to establish it firmly on the only basis which can 
Securely support it, the basis of ascertained texts.” 

The chapter from which these words are taken seems to us to 
state, with great clearness and fairness, the net results of 
Bentley’s life-long labours. It is impossible not to feel, after 
reading it, that Bentley, with all his faults, is and must remain 
the protagonist of English scholarship,—the only verbal critic 
to whom a place in such a series as the English Men of Letters 
can be assigned without exaggeration or incongruity. The task of 





so maintaining his memory could not have been entrusted to more 
competent hands, and if in this review we have dwelt on certain 
defects incident to the scholarly character, and conspicuously 
exemplified in Bentley, we have done so the more readily because 
no trace of similar errors is apparent in the monograph before 
us. <A life of Bentley is essentially a work of scholarship, and 
we must congratulate Professor Jebb that, in an age when 
charlatanism and affectation, arrogance and anger, have by no | 


means altogether vanished from philological discussion, he has 
produced a piece of work so free from all these faults,—at once 
so thorough and so elegant, so academical and so urbane. 


THE WHITE SEA PENINSULA.* 

We imagine that most persons associate the White Sea with 
the town of Archangel, yet here is a volume of travels in that 
sea and on the adjoining peninsula, without either mention of 
or visit to that northern seaport. Mr. Rae has already secured 
the right to the attention of the reading public by his former 
volume on Arctic travel, and those who turn to this book will not, 
we can assure them, find their expectations disappointed. Mr. 
Rae set out with his old companion, “ the Doctor,” on this tour in 
the northern regions of Russia in Europe with the determination 
to see and learn as much as he could of the great territory of 
Lapland, to the eastern portion of which he has given the not in- 
appropriate and decidedly catching name of ‘the White Sea 
Peninsula.” Although the whole of this vast region lies well 
without the Arctic Circle, Mr. Rae and his companion were the 
first Englishmen to penetrate into its interior, and to follow the 
course of the Ponoi and Niva rivers. Yet the Russian adminis- 
tration is firmly established here, in the practical form that the 
Lapps and the Samoyedes are liable to both taxation and the 
conscription. The population is extremely scanty, and the con- 
ditions of life are hard both for residents and for travellers; 
yet Mr. Rae soon discovered the virtues and good qualities of 
these primitive people under their frigid exterior. It may 
be the redeeming feature in their lot that there is little 
inducement or opportunity for crime, and the honest and 
simple-minded Lapps might be ranked as the most virtuous 
people in the world, were it not that their human instincts or 
the exigencies of the climate sometimes lead them into exces- 
sive indulgence in vodka drinking. No one can, however, read 
Mr. Rae’s account of his life among them without feeling his 
sympathies enlisted on their behalf, and all will share his ex- 
pression of regret at losing sight of a people so amiable and 
attractive in their very innocence and docility. 

Mr. Rae and the Doctor set out from the Tyne on the last 
day of May, 1879, in the steamer ‘Aurora,’ and seven days 
later they were passing under “the North Cape, the solid, old 
cliff rising a thousand feet from the cold Arctic sea,” and the 
next day they landed at Vardé, the most eastern port of 
Norway. Of Vardé, Mr. Rae tells us that it “lives upon 
fish and fishing,” adding that, “there are no old men there, it is 
said; few of the poor fishermen end their days in bed.” Near this 
remote spot he visited the old castle of Vardéhuus, “ the most 
northerly fort in the world, once the bulwark of Northern 
Scandinavia, and the terror, now the jest, of the Muscovites.” 
But their stay at Vardé was brief, not longer than the time 
required first to find and then to engage a small coasting 
steamer to convey them and their supplies—of which Mr. Rae 
gives a compendious list, with characteristic comments sug- 
gested by his experience,—to Kola, a town and river in Lapland, 
or that portion of it to be known as the White Sea Peninsula. 
Not the least interesting or graphically described incidents of 
the journey are those referring to the difficulty of obtaining from 
these primitive people the use of their boats, for the purpose of 
travelling distances really of the shortest, but which appear in 
their eyes to be of the most formidable nature. There, as else- 
where, the people seem to have sought, in pecuniary com- 
pensation, personal satisfaction for the shock involved to their 
feelings in permitting their boats to undertake what they 
always represented as a very hazardous expedition. The 
charges made by Norwegian and Russian shipowners and by 
Lapp boatmen showed that they had little to learn in the way 
of driving a profitable transaction. The reader will find re- 
peated instances of this trait scattered throughout the book. 

Mr. Rae gives a most graphic and striking picture of the 
River Ponoi, which has an easterly course through Lapland, 
and flows into the channel at the entrance of the White Sea. 
He experienced great difficulty in procuring boatmen to proceed 
up the course of this Arctic stream, but by dint of much persua- 
sion and liberal payment, he succeeded in procuring a boat and 
acrew. Such, however, were their apathy and apprehension, 
that they refused to proceed farther than the point they had 
agreed to go to, and Mr. Rae had to supply their places with 

* The White Sea Peninsula; a Journey in Russian Lapland and Karelia. By 


Edward Rae, F.R.G_S., Author of ‘The Land of the North Wind” and “The 
Country of the Moors.” Map and Mlustrations. London : John Murray. 1881. 
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recruits whom he was lucky enough to procure from another 
settlement. His description of this river may be quoted :— 


“The banks were fringed with towering ice-blocks and boulders ; 
the great cliff sloped, wall-like, almost perpendicularly behind them. 
It was impossible to walk on or beneath the ice, and we scaled the 
cliff, only with exhausting efforts, and found ourselves on the wide, 
lonely térdra. So lonely it was, that even the lonely river seemed 
more genial. No bird, or animal, or human being could we see, and 
it seemed as if the Doctor and I were the last creatures in a deserted 
world. From the upper edge of the cliff projected frozen snow, like 
eaves, which only waited for a confiding and inquisitive traveller to 
crash down into the river. At times we crossed ravines upon a hollow 
snow-crust, under which we could hear running water. We saw our 
boat below,—an atom floating on the broad stream. A few hundred 
yards away from this great sunken river, one would not know of its 
existence. It was the grandest river I had seen. Weseemed reduced 
to the importance of insects.” 


Mr. Rae excels in description, and his picture of Kem, the 
principal town in Karelia, might be quoted side by side with 
that of the Arctic stream Ponoi. But it is not only of scenery, 
but of active life, that he can bring a vivid impression before 
the reader. What can be more graphic or realistic than his 
account of the flight of the Karelian sledge-dog, “ Janotka,” 
which he had purchased, and which made its escape when on 
the point of embarkation? Although we refrain from quoting 
this passage, we may mention that the hero of this adventure 
was subsequently sent to England, where it still lives. The 
following spirited epitome of the legend of the giant Viking 
Anika better admits of quotation :— 

“The legend is very familiar throughout Archangel province and 

among the Lapps. Anika came yearly to take tribute of the fishers. 
None knew of his coming or going, but he was always seen on the 
shore when the boats came in from the sea. He periodically cbal- 
lenged the fishermen to fight, but his enormous size frightened them. 
For many years he was the terror of Ribatschi. One day, a young 
man presented himself, and induced the fishermen to take him 
fishing with them. On landing, the stranger cleaned the fish 
with incredible rapidity; a fisherman’s gloves being wet, the 
youth, in squeezing them between his hands, crushed them 
to dust, while the fishermen marvelled at his strength. Anika 
appeared, and the youth spake boldly to him, and slightingly. 
‘He, he!’ laughed the giant, ‘ be careful, or I’ll demolish thee.’ They 
agreed to fight in this ring on the hill, and in the following fashion :— 
Each combatant was to turn a somersault, and strike his enemy in 
the chest with his feet. Anika took the first turn, and struck the 
youth, who did not budge. A second blow, and the young man 
recoiled a yard; the third time, a fathom. It was the stranger’s turn 
now. At his first somersault, he drove the Viking back a fathom ; at 
the second, three fathoms; at the third, he flung the huge sea-robber 
seven fathoms outside the ring—dead. They buried him, and erected 
the stone heap over him. ‘Thank God, each of you,’ said the youth ; 
‘your enemy isno more. Henceforth, none shall molest your fishing. 
God be with you.’ Then he disappeared.’’ 
The remains of Anika’s skeleton are deposited in the Museum 
of Christiania, and the leg-bone of the giant, “ from knee to 
ankle measured nearly twenty-four inches.” This legend 
is not the only one Mr. Rae preserves, and the few tales handed 
down of the early history of these primitive peoples are not 
devoid of a peculiar charm. He also sought to obtain informa- 
tion as to their views on natural phenomena, such as the 
northern lights, comets, &c. The folk-lore of the people 
attracted much of his attention, and the following proverbs 
may be quoted as typical of the character of the people. ‘“ One 
trusts most among his own people,” and “ One available kopeck 
is better than much money one cannot have,” are specimens of 
Lapp wisdom, while the most characteristic of Karelian sayings 
is, “ Better under one’s own roof to drink water out of a sieve, 
than, in another man’s dwelling, beer out of a silver tankard.” 
Yet, despite this exaltation of the virtues of water, there is no 
doubt that the habit and prevailing vice of all these races 
is over-indulgence in vodka-drinking. There, as elsewhere 
throughout the world, the natural craving of humanity for a 
stimulant has asserted itself, and demands satisfaction. 

It is interesting to learn that the rights of property are 
respected, and have assumed a tangible form, in these northern 
regions. Mr. Rae tells us that :— 

“The fishing-places of the Lapps are looked upon as properties, 
and are hereditary—some of them from remote times. The Lapps 
are known as Pasvigski, Petschengski, Nuotovski, Lovoserski, Terski, 
and soon; from the river, lake, or district where they have their 
winter abode. None of the Greek Catholic Lapps are strictly nomads, 
though they flit three or four times in the year from one spot to 
another. In the spring, from a winter pogost to a balagan near some 
lake or stream, for fishing or bird-catching; at mid-July, to the 
larger lake fishing; in August, again to fishing and fowling, or hunt- 
ing reindeer, martens, squirrel, otter, bear, &c. Finally, at Christ- 
mas, back to the pogost.” 


Although the fisheries, of course, constitute the principal 
wealth of the Lapps and Karelians, it would be a mistake to 





suppose that they represent the sule means of support upon 
which they have to depend. There are the walrus and the 
seal, with their oil and their skins; and the reindeer, with its 
succulent meat, to place Lapland high among the paying pro 

. . - fo} ud 
vinces that owe allegiance to the Czar. Yet, great as these 
sources of wealth at present are, there is little doubt that they 
are capable of development and improvement; while there are 
many other natural productions that would prove remuneratiye 
both to the people and the Government, absolutely untouched. 
On this matter, Mr. Rae very justly expatiates in the following 
words :— 

“T saw noble pines upon its banks, which, if cut and tossed into 
the river, would, with a little labour on the smooth water of thelakes 
reach Kandalaks almost without assistance. None is cut here; yet 
the Government, who are lords of these huge forests, might here fing 
revenue for themselves, and work and wages for the often starving 
Karelian peasantry. Fish on the coast for the seeking, timber for the 
labour of cutting; and the peasants are eating birch-bark bread, and 
their wives begging piteously in the summer months. If the natives 
will not work on their own initiative under Government encourage. 
ment, they should be set to work in the interest of themselves an@ 
of the common weal. Lapland abounds in minerals; but if the 
natives have not the heart to work for timber, which they see, no 
wonder they will not work for something which they do not see.” 
Here, as elsewhere throughout this vast empire, the Govern- 
ment neglects to improve the resources which lie at its disposal, 
and the people are too backward in intelligence and too deficient 
in means to take the necessary steps on their own initiative, 
Mr. Rae touches, it will be seen from this, on matters of political 
importance as wellas of social and general interest. Enough has, 
perhaps, been said to convince the reader that Mr. Rac is one of 
those travellers, so rarely met with, who possess the happy knack 
of describing in a vivid manner the scenes they have visited, 
at the same time that they exhaust the stores of information 
they have been able to collect. We close this book with regret, 
and we feel sure that all who take it up will share the feeling, 
for it will seldom fall to their lot to travel in an unknown region 
with a more pleasant, genial, and informing companion that its 
author. In conclusion, we cannot refrain from giving one further 
illustration of Lapp home life and customs :— 

“ Should two Lapps be on a journey, and one die, the survivor must 
try to find a witness, unless the deceased be his father or relative. In 
such case, he is beyond suspicion. If no witness be within reach, the 
Lapp straightway digs a hole in which to place the body, and utters 
the words ‘S'miromo’ Boghom,’ ‘ At peace with God;’ adding the simple, 
reverent prayer, ‘ Pomeni Gospod tsartsvoye nebjesnoye,’ ‘Remember 
me, Lord—thy Empire is in Heaven,’ or this, ‘ Gospod nie sabout menyw 
da smierti,’ ‘ Lord, forget me not, until I die;’ a brief and touching rival 
of the dead. Then he fills in the earth, leaving nature to cover over bis 
friend with moss and wild flowers.” 





IN MAREMMA.* 


Genius and sublime rubbish seem} not too far removed to 
have a certain affinity, and an author’s productions wil} 
sometimes differ from one another as widely as Turner's best 
pictures do from the meaningless daubs he painted towards the 
end of his career. In his case the discrepancy was caused by 
optical disease that prevented his seeing aright; and may there 
not be a similar explanation for the same unevenness on the 
part of a writer? May not the brain be from time to time 
liable to some sickness which, while it lasts, makes all things 
distorted and discoloured ? This at least would seem a plausible 
theory to account for the phenomenon of a person endowed 
with as much real genius as “ Ouida,” yet condescending at 
times to write and publish what is mere nonsensical trash. 
The book now to be considered makes her genius ap- 
parent in the powerful and pathetic story which she tells 
of an Italian girl, possessed of great beauty and a strength that 
is quite marvellous, who takes up her abode alone in an old 
Etruscan tomb, on a wild moorland; here she subsists almost 
entirely upon roots, berries, and bread which she makes for 
herself out of wild oats; exists in a Robinson-Crusoe-like sort of 
fashion; and has strange adventures. Her character, way of 
life, and herculean strength appear all pretty equally impro- 
bable; but the reader is too much interested to take exception 
to that, and it no more interferes with his enjoyment than the 
knowledge of the non-existence of fairies, gnomes, and elves 
spoils the pleasure of a child deep in some of Hans Andersen's 
creations. The book is far more likely, in our opinion, to be 
found fault with for improbability of another kind, which we 
will come to presently, and for its melancholy termination. 


The scene of the story is between Orbitello and Telamone, a 





*In Maremma, By “ Ouida.”* London: Chatto and Windus, 
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name awakening recollections of Dante’s Purgatory and of the 
« gente vana” mentioned in the thirteenth canto, as believing 
that the acquisition of that port would insure them great 
maritime power.. Ina village along this coast lives a solitary, 
reserved, strong, loving, honest old woman, named Joconda. A 
brigand who is being carried off to the galleys commends his 
baby girl to her care, and she undertakes and is faithful to the 
charge. This child is the heroine. She grows up beautiful, 
irnocent, truthful, violent, brave, proud, and as wild as a hawk; 
loving freedom, the sea, animals, and an ont-door life, more than 
anything else ; habitually silent, like her foster-mother, who, 
“ always thought that no harm could come from holding your 
tongue, though much might come from wagging it ;’’ and so in- 
different to all human beings except Joconda, that she is com- 
monly known by the nickname of Musoncella or Musa,—which 
name, we are told, is always given to a girl who turns her face 
away disdainfully. She and Joconda have but little in common 
with the petty, mercenary, greedy, selfish villagers who con- 
stitute their world, and from whom they stand apart. In one 
of Musa’s lonely rambles she accidendtly discovers an old 
Etruscan tomb, of several chambers hollowed out in the rock, to 
which she takes a strange fancy. Her father having escaped 
from the galleys, she saves his life without knowing who he is, 
and is bitterly offended because he returns her kindness by 
robbing of its gold the tomb in which she had hidden him. Then 
come the death of Joconda, and poor Musa’s touching sorrow 
for her ; the hasty, careless burial affects and troubles the girl 
greatly, for,— 

“She thought she could have better borne her loss if the dead body 

had been laid gently down upon those rocky biers in the Etruscan 
tomb, there to wait till the moonlight should touch her and take her 
to itself, as it had touched and taken the Etruscan king. But how 
could she ever rise from that narrow bed, from that stifling sand, 
from that ghastly, crowded place, where the dead lay like mounds of 
putrid fish, thrown down and forsaken ?” 
Disgusted at the dishonesty and meanness of the neighbours, 
she cannot endure to live longer amongst them, and retreats to 
her favourite tomb. She returns in the dead of night to dig up 
Joconda’s coffin, and take it with her to her new home, and then 
establishes herself alone in the wilderness, with no domestic 
inmates save a mule and a dog, finding abundant occupation and 
amusement in providing for her simple wants, and in watching 
the habits of the innumerable birds, fishes, insects, and flowers 
around her, and being evidently inclined to think that “the 
noblest study of mankind” is anything but man. All this is 
excellently told in the first volume, and though, no doubt, highly 
improbable, is yet vigorous, romantic, graceful, exciting, and a 
thorough work of genius, which proves that “ Ouida” has the 
rare gift of being able to write a fascinating tale without intro- 
ducing any love-making at all,—for as yet, that subject has been 
altogether excluded from the pages. 

But this state of things cannot be expected to last long, in a 
book on whose title-page is inscribed the words of Francesca da 
Rimini, “ Amor ch’ a nullo amato amar perdona ;” and we see 
breakers ahead, when a motto like that is to be justified by an 
author whose idea of love is this :— 

“Tove is for ever unreasoning, and the deepest and most passionate 
love is that which survives the death of esteem. Friendship needs to 
be rooted in respect, but love can live upon itself alone. Love is 
born of a glance, a touch, a murmur, a caress; esteem cannot beget 
it, nor lack of esteem slay it. Questi che mai da me non fia diviso, 
shall be for ever its consolation amidst hell. One life alone is be- 
loved, is beautiful, is needful. is desired,—one life alone out of all the 
millions of earth. Though it fall, err, betray, be mocked of others 
and forsaken by itself, what does this matter ?—this cannot alter 
love. The more it is injured by itself, derided of men, abandoned of 
God, the more will love still see that it has need of love, and to the 
faithless will be faithful.” 

Our forebodings come true, for the work grows less satisfactory 
after love-makiug begins, and by the time the conclusion is 
reached, the hearty approval bestowed upon the first volume 
will have been considerably qualified. Three lovers come to 
Musa, and of these, two are men good and true, generous, 
courageous, faithful, and high-souled like herself; from both of 
these, however, she turns away contemptuously, with a per- 
versity that makes one impatient, and casts herself into the 
arms of a fickle, shallow, ungrateful coward, who is completely 
unworthy of her. There is an unnaturalness about this which 
offends the reader far more than that already alluded to. “ Like 
likes like,” says the proverb; and one resents the unreality of 
which “ Ouida” is guilty in representing Musa as failing utterly 
to appreciate the worth of two loyal natures, clearly akin to 
her own, and endowed with the virtues she esteems, and 





making her single out, and lavish the whole wealth of de- 
votion of her intense, concentrated character upon, a man 
full of the faults she scorns and hates most bitterly, whose 
tastes are thoroughly dissimilar to hers, and whose sole 
recommendation to her favour is that he is hunted and in 
danger. In real life, peril alone would not have been enough 
to awaken and keep alive the passionate attachment of a person 
like Musa for such a despicable, ignoble creature as Luitbrand 
d’Este, and to make it happen in fiction jars objectionably upon 
one’s sense of fitness. What can there be that is pleasant, edi- 
fying, or in any way satisfactory, in following the course of a 
girl’s infatuation about a cur who, whilst at her mercy and 
dependent on her, takes all she can give, lets her slave for him, 
and teaches her to love, and then abandons her heartlessly the 
very instant that he needs her aid no longer? In order to give 
this cur the importance due to him as the object of the heroine’s 
affections, his portrait receives from the author an amount of 
attention which we deprecate as wasted labour, for his is a weak, 
selfish, good-for-nothing character, needing continual variety to 
content it, never seeking anything beyond gratification of the 
moment, and the study of which is an unwholesome and dis- 
agreeable operation, by which nothing is gained. 

The local colouring is agreeable and gives the impression of 
being correct, though, as we have never visited the Maremma 
ourselves, we do not speak from knowledge on this point. 
Classical and historical similes and allusions are brought in so 
freely as to become at times wearisome ; but some of the similes 
taken from nature are very graceful, such, for instance, as the 
following, to exemplify how blind a man sometimes is to 
charms which, after a while, come upon him suddenly like a 
revelation :— 

“While it is winter, the porphyrion sails down the willowy streams 

beside the sultan-hen that is to be his love, and sees her not, and 
stays not her passage upon the water or through the air; she does 
not live as yet to him. But when the breath of the spring brings 
the catkins from the willows, and the violets amidst the wood-moss on 
the banks, then he awakes and beholds her; and then the stream 
reflects but her shape for him, and the rushes are full of the melody 
of his love-call. It was still winter with Este—a bitter winter of 
discontent; and he had no eyes for this water-bird that swam witb 
him through the icy current of his adversity.” 
“ Ouida” has evidently a strong love for natural history—both 
of things animate and inanimate—and has that readiness to find 
interpretations for the actions of creatures and to weave little 
romances about them which, fanciful as it may be, is usually a 
mark of a genuine lover of animals ; thus the movements of the 
turnstone make her see in him a dislike to stepping upon wet 
pebbles, and the sight of a water-rail by himself suggests to 
her that he has arrived before his female, and will,— 

“ Look around him, calling, and wearing his little mind out with 

seeking her high and low upon the waters of his favoured pool, she 
all the while most likely flying steadily and faithfully towards him, 
but afar off, where he could not see her, and where, perhaps, a shot 
would lay her low and widow his tender constancy.” 
In conclusion, we would observe that the force, interest, and 
talent of the book can by no means be judged from the fore- 
going sketch, as our anxiety not to reveal enough to interfere 
with the pleasure of those who have not yet read it has led us 
to give but a very scanty outline of the story. 


PROFESSOR MAHAFFY ON GREEK EDUCATION.* 
Proressor Manarry’s book is as learned and as entertaining 
and, perhaps, we should add, occasionally as provoking, as we 
should have expected any work of his to be. He has gathered 
together all the more notable statements and allusions having 
reference to Greek education, has arranged them in an attrac- 
tive and artistic way ; and has not failed, imove suo, to intersperse 
them with remarks of a combative kind on matters not always 
closely connected with the subject. To all the essential part of 
his treatise we have little or nothing but praise to give. He 
has said all that really wanted to be said, and said it very well. 
Of Greek education on its teaching side not very much is known ; 
it may, perhaps, be said there was not very much to be known. 
No Greek thought, at least for educational purposes, of learning 
any other language than his own. Even when Rome ruled the 
world, Latin was not acquired, except for purely practical ends. 
Such a scholar as Basil the Great remained throughout his life 
ignorant of it. And the grammar of his own language was evid- 
ently a new-fangled study, witness the passage quoted by Mr. 
Mahaffy from the Clouds, as late as the days of the Pelopon- 


* Old Greek Education. By J, P. Mahaffy,M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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nesian war. Add to this, that there was no history to be 
learnt, and that; geography was wholly unknown, and we have 
but a very limited curriculum remaining. On the other hand, 
education in its wider sense, as a training of the whole man, 
was the subject of definite and large conceptions. On all these 
matters, Professor Mahaffy is a safe guide. We would especially 
note his judicious caution against a mistake, which is not un- 
frequently made, of taking the theoretic descriptions of Plato 
and Aristotle as if they represented systems that were prac- 
tically at work. 

Any criticisms that we have to make, concern the parentheses, 
so to speak, with which the writer is in the habit of instructing, 
or, it may be, challenging his readers. On p. 29, for instance, 
Professor Mahaffy very properly corrects a common misappre- 
hension, arising from the modern use of the word “ pedagogue,” 
which takes the casdeyayes for a schoolmaster. But when 
he adds, “The text ‘The law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ.’ has suffered from this mistake,” he is himself 
likely to mislead his readers. St. Paul certainly does not use 
watoeyorvos here, in its strict sense. If he did, he would be 
conceiving of Christ as the schoolmaster. We may even say 
that the idea of teaching was present, perhaps prominent, in 
his mind. And, doubtless, this idea did soon get connected 
with the word. Ilaieyoyix is used by Plato, in a passage 
(Republic, 491 E), where it can hardly mean anything but 
“education.” Again, in p. 40, when speaking of the complaints, 
unfounded, as he thinks, of the degeneracy of the Athenians under 
the rule of the Democracy, Professor Mahaffy uses an illustra- 
tion which, though apposite enough, is incorrectly expressed :— 
“There is no more truth in it [the complaint of degeneracy], 
than in the assertion of Homer that his heroes took up and 
threw easily great rocks which two, or five, or ten men, such as 
they now are, could not lift.” But Homer’s exaggeration of 
his heroes’ strength is not excessive. Diomed throws a stone 
(Iliad, v.) which two men, such as men are now, could not carry ; 
and Hector (Iliad, xii.) throws another, which two men could 
hardly lift on to a waggon. It is Virgil who talks of twelve 
men in the conflict of Turnus and Aineas. 

But Professor Mahaffy’s most serious digression is that in 
which he deals with what he calls “rational marriage.” We 
are not quite sure whether he is not laughing at us, but, apart 
from this, he certainly seems to incline to the theory that all 
marriages should be arranged by an. external authority, which 
should overrule the caprices of individual liking. He scorns 
the “sentimental compulsion of falling in love,” and considers 
that even here, where it is assumed to be the “ only efficient 
cause of marriage,” ‘‘ many reasonable considerations intervene, 
and are the real motives of action.” He proceeds to point out 
that in countries where those considerations are allowed to be 
supreme, the home is quite as happy and as sacred as else- 
where. This is not the opportunity of discussing the 
question, but we may retort upon him an admission of his 
own, viz., that the English schoolboy is * physically so superior 
to the schoolboy of other nations, that we may count him 
with the Greek boy, as almost a distinct animal;’’ that, at his 
best, he is “not inferior to the best Greek types in real life.” 
And yet the English schoolboy is the product of the system 
which moves his wrath or contempt. We cannot help thinking 
that this is too serious a matter to be treated in a casual digres- 
sion. We may be amused, or even instructed, when Professor 
Mahatfy tells English mothers that they should lay their babies 
down to sleep, and not carry them about (see p. 11, a passage 
which we sincerely commend to such of our readers as it may 
concern), but we feel that it would be better to leave graver 
matters untouched. 


THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COMMISSION.* 
Atiiove this is the work of an anonymous writer, the genuine- 
ness of the narrative is guaranteed by the publishers, and we 
have, therefore, no hesitation in accepting it as a page from 
real experience. Having a decided taste for soldiering, and 
being too old, after taking his B.A. degree at the University, to 
obtain a commission in any but a West India Regiment, the 
author was, it appears, advised by the officer commanding the 
School of Instruction for Auxiliary Forces at Aldershot in 1873 
to get over the difficulty by enlisting; and although this idea 
was naturally, in the first instance, extremely repugnant to a 
man with gentlemanly feelings, he gradually came round to it, 
believing, as he tells us, that in his case there were many 
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special circumstances which made it probable that such a step 
would prove, after no very long interval, successful. These 
special circumstances were the love of Army work, good 
knowledge of drill, and experience of camp life and manceuvres 
gained as a Volunteer officer. The fact that his name had been 
entered at the War Office for a commission, that he was educa. 
tionally qualified through the examinations passed at Oxford 
had had a good religious education, and lastly, was in the pos. 
session of good private means. 

Having facilities for obtaining information upon many useful 
points, the author was able to select as the theatre of his experi- 
ment a regiment whose colonel took a favourable view of the 
proceeding, promising promotion when a vacancy should occur, 
provided that the young man should have proved himself the 
best man in his grade, but at the same time gave him warn. 
ing to expect no privilege or freedom beyond that allowed to the 
rest of the men. This officer spoke of the attempt to rise 
through the ranks as a “great ordeal” to be passed through, 
but he also expressed an opinion that it might be accomplished 
with credit; and, in fact, within sixteen months of having taken 
the Queen’s shilling, the young man found himself gazetted toa 
sub-lieutenancy, and by a special favour, quite contrary to usual 
custom, in the very regiment in which he had climbed the ladder 
by steps which, although exceptionally rapid, must naturally 
have been toilsome in no slight degree. 

The record of the author’s experiences is one of unusual in- 
terest, throwing as it does a new light upon barrack life and the 
various duties and pleasures of the soldier's existence. The writer 
is at pains to treat each portion of the subject in detail, and he 
appears to do so with great fairness. We must forgive the 
little touch of conceit with which he expatiates upon his own 
performances, as he wishes to show himself to have been really 
the fittest man for promotion, and that no unfair preferences 
were ever given to him. To us, it seems quite simple that it 
should have been so. With a strong desire to attain his object, 
and especially with the very great advantages of education and 
of Volunteer training, surely the gentleman should be able easily 
to beat the common soldier on his own ground. Nevertheless, 
without a very strong reason for doing so, it would not seem to 
be wise to confront all the disagreeables of such an abnormal 
position, although there is certainly one point in favour of the 
step, namely, the complete insight gained by an officer who has 
been one of them into the difficulties and trials of his men, an 
insight which ought to make it much more easy for him to 
command well. 

Not only was the writer not made to feel that his fellow- 
soldiers were in any way jealous of him, but he tells us that he 
was splendidly treated both by privates and non-commissioned 
officers, and gives it as his opinion that none are quicker than 
soldiers to find out and appreciate a gentleman; and he remarks 
that his company seemed to take a pride, rather than otherwise, 
in his successful performances. He tells us also that very few 
serjeents are desirous of a commission, most of them being quite 
wise enough to see that in point of expense, as well as in other 
ways, they are better off in their present position. They feel 
themselves unfitted to associate with gentlemen on equal terms, 
and know that their wives would be even more uncomfortable 
than they themselves would be in a new sphere, even apart 
from the impossibility of paying their way in an officer’s mess. 
Of all subordinate military positions—except, of course, that of 
Quartermaster—those of Canteen-Serjeant and Master-Gunner 
seem to be the ones most desired. “I do not believe,” says the 
author, “there was a man of any rank in the —th during my 
time who would have taken a commission as sub-lieutenant, if 
it had been offered to him. 1 remember well a young serjeant 
saying to me one day, ‘We all know what you are, and that you 
will get your commission right enough; and I hope you will, with 
all my heart, for there is not one of us would stand in your 
way. What should we want of commissions ?’” 

Although the change from ordinary diet to soldiers’ fare was 
naturally felt, and the writer found it necessary, when possible, 
to supplement his rations by a good supper at a temperance 
hotel, or by some other stray meal, he declares that he was 
agreeably surprised at the quality of the food served out, and 
does not hesitate to say that it was almost always good and 
sufficient. During marches and sham-fights at Aldershot, 
some privations seem to have been experienced, such as long 
fasts and scarcity of water, the former being probably inten- 
tional, with a view to giving the soldier some idea of campaign- 
ing hardships, and the latter unavoidable. Life on board a 
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troopship of course, was a season of misery. But apart from 
’ 


these occasions, the author does not seem to have found his 
situation one of extreme discomfort, or to have been called on 
to take part in anything which to a gentleman might seem de- 
grading, and he often finds fault with the exaggerated accounts 
of a soldier's existence which had reached him before he joined. 

The great-coat nuisance may, however, be mentioned, as an 
absurd but very real instance of red-tape worries, for so great 
was the difficulty before loose capes were introduced, of folding 
the cumbrous garment into regulation shape and size, and so 
much time (from twenty minutes to half an hour) was neces- 
sary to perform the feat, that the men much preferred to be 
wet or cold rather than undo their coats; and very often a well- 
folded one would be passed on from man to man, as the turn 
came round to be on guard, loose,—that is, unfolded—coats being 
sent over to the guardroom, whenever the latter was sufficiently 
near to the barracks. 

The least pleasant part of this narrative is that which deals 
with the terrible scenes of drunkenness so liable to occur after 
pay day, and at certain other times; but a possible means of 
diminishing this vice is suggested in the introduction of regi- 
mental clubs, where the men would be able to get refreshments 
and to enjoy rational amusements, without the too prominent re- 
ligious element which appears in what are called Soldiers’ Lnsti- 
tutes. The writer contends that, except in the case of decided bad 
characters, men drink more for the sake of good-fellowship than 
from actual love of liquor; and that, knowing this, publicans take 
care to secure custom by providing musical and other entertain- 
ments gratis ; and he says that if this example were followed by 
those who wish well to the soldier, very good results would cer- 
tainly ensue. From his own observation, the writer has discovered 
that it is the non-commissioned officers, especially the serjeants 
in charge of rooms, who, more even than the colonel of a regi- 
ment, have power to influence the men. The serjeants especially, 


‘ being with them day and night at all hours, to be finally referred 


to in all matters, can, if anxious to do so, alter the very 
characters of the privates, and form their habits in a surprising 
manner; so that if they were all of one mind, the difference in a 
regiment would be most remarkable, although, of course, the 
style of the officers has also a great effect upon all the lower 
ranks. 

The author is at great pains not merely to publish the pay 
and allowances of the privates and non-commissioned officers, 


but also to show how much may be earned in the way of 


extra pay, by all who are desirous of doing so. Stating the case 
roughly, he shows that a private of good conduct who should 
merely earn third-rate working pay for five days in the week, 
and that only for three years of his service, might, after deduet- 
ing a liberal allowance for pocket-money, lay by £24, which, 
added to the £18 of deferred pay which must of necessity come 
to him, would give him £42 with which to start in civil life at 
the end of his six years, and his “reserve” pay of 4d. a day in 
addition, while a thrifty lance-corporal might easily save £15 
every year. In short, he is anxious to prove not merely that 
there is nothing degrading in the life and duties of the British 
soldier, but that his position on rising to the higher grades is 
much better than that of the ordinary civilian of the same class ; 
and of the work and life of a serjeant he says, “ I do not know 
any occupation or trade pursued by members of the working or 
artisan classes that can compare to it.” He adds, “If only 
some of this class would make up their minds to throw 
on one side all old prejudices, and believe me when I say 
that the service of their Queen and country is a noble 
and interesting profession, in which there can be found many 
posts requiring tact and intelligence, the Army itself would be 
a gainer by their presence, and they would make certain of 
pasing rapidly through the lower grades, to assume the responsi- 
ble duties of the higher non-commissioned ranks.” 'The author's 
idea is that a better class of men should be induced to enter the 
Army specially with a view to becoming serjeants, after having 
thoroughly learned all that is requisite for filling the position 
satisfactorily ; and that to this end certain changes should be 
made and certain inducements held out, one of them being that 
non-commissioned officers should not enlist for short terms. 
This subject might, perhaps, be worthy the attention of mili- 
tary men, though at a first glance it would seem to present 
many difficulties. But, even without fresh regulations, it seems 
certain that many a clever, active, young man, of good, steady 
character, might find it distinctly to his advantage to accept 
the Queen’s shilling, as it would be his own fault if he did not 
speedily rise to a position of comfort aud influence. 





OXFORD UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH.* 
Proressor Burrows has done here better work for the Camden 
Society than, as far as we know, he has done for his University. 
Yet this, too, is in a sehse done for the University. A very 
curious and interesting passage in its existence has been fully 
and judiciously illustrated, and a really valuable contribution 
made to our knowledge of academical, and, indeed, of English 
history. The further Professor Burrows removes himself from 
his own times, the more impartial and intelligent is the view 
which he takes of the men and the measures of which he has to 
speak. ‘There is nothing of the partisanship which he has 
unfortunately made us associate with his name, in the sober, 
candid, and impartial estimate of the combatants who battled 
for the possession of the University some two centuries and a 
half ago. 

Oxford, which throughout its later history has suffered from 
its unhappy connection with reactionary politics, never received 
so much injury as it did from the disastrous choice by which 
Charles selected it as the head-quarters of the Royalist party. 
The prosperity and the adversity of that party were equally 
disastrous to it. In early days, before the genius of Fairfax 
and of Cromwell had turned the tide of Royalist success, it had 
a season of gaiety and splendour. It was the seat of a Court 
which, if it cared little for ethics, had a very keen appreciation 
of wsthetics. Its streets and cloisters were flled with the 
briliant figures of Cavaliers and ladies of quality. But the 
functions of the University were almost forgotten. It was, to 
borrow an illustration from our own experience, as if the 
Commemoration week, with all its excitements multiplied a 
hundredfold, were extended over the whole of the academical 
And when the tide turned, pleasure and luxury, indeed, 
disappeared, but learning did not return. Antony Wood, him- 
self a red-hot Royalist, draws a deplorable picture of the con- 
dition of the University, when, the cause of the King being now 
desperate, it had to yield itself to the Commonwealth. Not 
only were the revenues of the Colleges miserably diminished, 
ceased.” 
“The few scholars that were remaining were, jor the most part,. 
especially such that were young, much debauched, and become 
idle, by their bearing arms and keeping company with rude 
The College plate, which had gone into the bottom- 
less pit of the King’s military chest, might have been spared, 
for scholars can eat and drink from earthenware ; but the books 
(“the books of some libraries were embezzled”) 
grievous and a more siguificant loss. 


year. 


but “lectures and exercises had for the most part 





soldiers.” 


, Were a more 
“Tn a word,” as Wood 
sums up the matter, “ there was scarce the form of a University 
left.””. So complete, in some quarters, was the desolation, that 
its effects were not repaired till long after the Restoration. A 
quaint story is told, on the authority of Warton, of Dr. Bathurst, 
President of Trinity (1664-1704), who, in his old age, would 
amuse himself by throwing stones at the windows of Balliol, 
“as if anxious to complete its ruin.” “Throwing stones at 
Balliol” is an amusement which, in a metaphorical sense, has 





survived to our own time, suggested, it is true, not by its ruin, 
but by an almost intolerable prosperity 

Professor Burrows readily allows that interventioa from 
without was necessary to redress the disorders which had 
almost brought the University to ruin. Itis needless to say 
that the authorities of the day perceived nothing of the kind. 
They opposed to the action of the Commission an obstinate and 


skilful resistance. The details of this struggle make some very 


amusing reading. The party of resistance began by scoring a 
point. The Visitors summoned the authorities to appear before 
1em on June 4th, 16-47, at eleven a.m., but, thanks tothe prolonged 
tl J {th, 1647,at eleven a.m., but, tk pr g 
eloquence of their own preacher, they were too late for the ap- 
pointment. ‘The Vice-Chancellor and Doctors had declined the 
sermon, and left the Convocation House “ precisely as the clock 
struck; their procession meeting that of the Visitors on the 
; 


Proscholium, the Bedell audaciousiy eried, ‘Room for Mr. Vice- 


Chancelior!’ The Visitors, being taken unawares, gave place. 


As they passed, the Vice-Chancellor very civilly moved his 
cap to them, saying, ‘Good-morrow, gentlemen; “tis past 
eleven of the clock,’ and so passed on, without taking 
further notice of them.” Three months and more passed 
without any other action. At the end of September, the 


Visitors reappeared, armed with fresh powers. Stull they made 
very little way. ‘The outward symbols of dignity and power 


e 


* The Register of the Visitors of the Universit Oxford, A.D. 1647- 
Edited by Montagu Bu vs, Chichele Professor of Moderu Hest 
for the Camden Society. ledt 
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remained with their antagonists. The Bedells refused to give 
up the gold and silver staves which grace academical processions. 
Everything, in fact, went on as if the Visitors had never made 
their appearance in Oxford. In November,,the ringleaders of the 
opposition were summoned before a Committee of Parliament, 
.and their action pronounced, though not without division among 
their Judges, to be in contempt. They were accordingly de- 
posed; nevertheless, “these things being done, and their orders, 
by command, published, not a man stirred from his place or 
removed.” It was not till February, in the following year, that 
the sentence was executed, and the official posts of the Univer- 
sity filled by men who were in harmony with the new order of 
things. It now remained to “ purge” the Colleges, and this was 
a work which could not be done in a day. The question, “ Do 
you submit to the authority of Parliament in this Visitation ?” 
was put to every member, whether Master, Fellow, student, or 
servant, of the Colleges. The answers, as might be expected, gave 
plenty of trouble. Professor Burrows says :— 

‘It is impossible to read the hundreds of different replies given in 
the Register without a deep interest. Every shade of ingenuity is to 
be found expressed. Every sort of spirit is to be traced, from the 
jaunty, contemptuous, and sometimes witty answer of the seasoned 
Cavalier, regarding the loss of his Fellowship or Scholarship, just as 
he would a bullet in battle, as ithe fortune of war, to the pitiful, 
almost agonised, wail of the man who is giving up all with infinite 
reluctance for conscience’ sake, and thinks he may even yet soften the 
hearts of his judges. The Visitors soon find themselves bewildered in a 
labyrinth of evasive answers, and for a clre again apply to the sterner 
sagacity of the Committee of Parliament. Henry Wilkinson, senior, 
no doubt sufficiently fretted at the scrupulousness of his colleagues, 
is again their ambassador. No time is lost in reply ; no weakness is 
to be discovered in the answer of the Committee. They classify the 
four most common methods of evasion, and pronounce them at once 
to be ‘no submission.’ Neither ‘profession of ignorance’ (the 
natural resource of many of the younger men and servants), nor 
‘referring to the answer of their several Houses,’ nor ‘ saying that 
they cannot, dare not, or do not, submit without giving a reason, 
nor submitting to the authority of the King and two Houses of 
Parliament,’ &c.,—no one of these is to be reckoned a submission.” 
But we have not done yet. Some “ malignants ” still continued 
‘to cling to their places. Some even, thanks to favour shown 
‘them in high places, managed to hold them to their death, or 
till the wheel of fortune brought back their friends to power, 
In the end, about 400 expulsions were made. This is Wood’s 
estimate, and Professor Burrows sces no reason to question 
its accuracy. 

The Visitors did not limit their action to putting friends of 
the Commonwealth into the places of friends of the King. They 
had ideas of reform in their heads, ideas which, after more than 
‘two centuries, we have begun tardily to adopt. It is not easy to 
estimate how much money would have been turned to better 
uses, and how many lives rescued from stagnation and indolence, 
if it had not been left for the latter half of the nineteenth 
century to realise the provisions of a “ Modell,” entered in the 
Register under date September 18th, 1649 :—* Lest men should de- 
generate, and make the meanes their end, and through retirement 
become droanes, may it be ordered, that noe man enjoy his 
Fellowship beyond Doctor's standing, or one year after his Com- 
mencement, unless they be such as are Professors or Public 
Lecturers, and may doe more eminent service in the Universitie 
than elswhere.” Another reform has less approved itself to 
this generation. They enforced the ancient practice of speaking 
Latin in the assemblies of the University, perhaps for the same 
reason which had commended itself to Dr. Bond in 1590, that it 
caused “ great quietness in our public assemblies.” 

In some Colleges, worse abuses than idle fellowships had to be 
redressed. In three, New College, All Souls’, and Magdalen, if 
notin others, fellowships were bought and sold. This evilseems 
not to have been finally extinguished till late in the century. 
We cannot give a tithe of the curious and interesting entries 
that the Register of the Visitors contains. Some that relate to 
financial matters are specially noticeable. Among the Head- 
ships which were so poor that the aid of the Visitors was 
invoked for their augmentation, are to be found some which are 
now supposed to be fair pieces of preferment. The Head of 
Trinity received £25 per annum, a benefice worth in quiet 
times £200 per annum, being then “ much more uncomfortable 
than beneficial.” At University and Pembroke, the Heads 
received £30; at Balliol, Jesus, and Oriel, little more. Some of 
these colleges we know from other statements to have been 
miserably poor. Wadham owed £400 to its butcher and baker. 
Three fellowships and three scholarships were to be kept 
vacant for four years, to pay the debt. If we suppose a fellow- 
ship to have been equal to three scholarships, this would give 





us £8 6s. 8d. as the annual value of the latter, and £25 for the 
former. At University College, the New Foundation was found 
to owe £700. “All the Fellows were to be suspended for three 
years and a half from the profits of their fellowships.” 


If our readers are anxious to have more, they must go to 
Professor Burrows’ very interesting volume. 





AN EVANGELICAL BISHOP.* 

Tue late Bishop of Ohio clung to the Evangelical school in the 
Church with the tenacity with which ivy clings to old walls, be- 
lieving that that school alone maintained in its purity what he 
is rather fond of calling the plain Gospel. That some of the 
dogmas he loved—original sin and imputed righteousness, for 
example—are not so plain as he believed them to be, is evident 
from the fact that many of the most devout Christians have 
been unable to accept them. Bishop McIlvaine wrote a work 
on the Evidences of Christianity, but full of human sympathy 
though he was, there is no sign in this biography that he could 
enter into the religious difficulties with which thoughtful men 
have to grapple. From first to last, we fail to find in these 
Memorials any intimation that the Bishop understood the intel- 
lectual and spiritual condition of the age. He writes, indeed, 
again and again of the growth of Romish superstitions and 
ot “ Rationalistic evil,” writes of them, of course, to deplore 
and to condemn, but with no large sense of what these move- 
ments betoken. ‘To him, they are the two Antichrists, they are 
signs which intimate that a great conflict is impending, and 
that both Papist and Infidel will have a day, although a short 
one, of united rejoicing. Thata Roman Catholic may be truly 
a Christian man despite his superstitions, that an Infidel’s 
“honest doubt” may be a proof of his intense desire to know 
the truth, does not seem to occur to him. 

The Memorials, while containing much that is interesting, are 
deformed by a characteristic which the reader may have noted 
in many so-called Evangelical biographies. One has an unpleas- 
ant suspicion that one does not see the man’s character all 
round. We do not mean to imply that in the present in- 
stance there is any conscious insincerity on the part of the 
editor. Bishop Mcllvaine was one of the most saintly 
of men, one of the most fearless, one of the most truth- 
ful. He lived, from early youth to old age, “as ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye ;” it was a life beautiful in its simplicity 
and completeness. ‘lhe Memorials make this plain enough, and, 
so far, they do their work effectively. On the other hand, the 
zeal for edification which becomes a Low-Church clergyman has, 
apparently, led Canon Carus to present from his own point of 
view a picture of the Bishop without a shadow, and therefore 
with few signs of that robust vitality which makes, or ought to 
maké, our human life dear and beautiful, even to the most 
saintly of mortals. The Bishop describes his spiritual state 
with much copiousness in letters and diaries; he deplores the 
depraved nature which he and his children and all mankind 
have inherited as the consequence of Adam’s fall, he dwells 
with “unction” on his religious experience, his ejaculations are 
many, his confessions comprehensive, his aspirations fervent. 
This kind of spiritual anatomy, in which a man dissects his 
motives and describes minutely the morbid state of his soul, 
may possibly be of service to him, though this is doubt- 
ful; but these self-examinations were not intended, let us hope, 
for the world, and to publish them is to lay bare what ought 
not so to be exposed. The conventional phraseology employed 
to give expression to these feelings is so familiar, that it fails 
to create any distinct impression, and the reader wishes he 
could see the man, instead of the diarist and the divine. 
Bishop Mcllvaine, we suppose, did sometimes enjoy a good 
laugh, or read an amusing book, or eat a good dinner. If he 
would but tell us that he had done so, or had fallen asleep 
during a sermon, or made a ridiculous blunder, what a relief it 
would be! But the Evangelical Bishop reigns supreme through- 
out these Memorials. If we remember rightly, there is not an 
allusion to the works of any distinguished man of letters or to 
the achievements of a man of science in these Memorials. Was 
the worthy Bishop of Ohio too saintly to set any store by 
literature or science, or does his editor consider that such sub- 
jects are beneath the consideration of Evangelical Churchmen ? 
Instead of discussing such fruitless topics, the Bishop's diary 
= Memorials of the Right Rev. Charles Pettit McIlvaine, D.D., D.C.L, late 
Bishop of Ohio, in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. Edited by 
the Rev. William Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester Cathedral. London : 
Eliot Stock. 1852. 
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and letters contain numerous passages as nerveless, common- 
place, or unfit for the public eye as the following :— 

«This morning I set sail for England, having left my beloved wife 
and those precious children, whom God has given me to bring up for 
him, at Gambier. Beloved flock! How near to my heart! How 
sweet, though exceedingly painful, my thoughts, when I set my mind 
to contemplate your faces! A separation of six months is hard to 
anticipate. And what may our Heavenly Father ordain for us during 
those months? Death may take me away—I may be permitted to 
return and find a dear son removed to eternity—a sweet daughter 
gone, or, hardest to support of all, my precious wife no more to be 
my companion and consolation in this vale of tears.” 

In another place, he writes :— 

“Oh! how prone I am to feel, to plan, to anticipate, as if it were 
taken for granted that I have yet years tolive! Often are useful, 
zealous, vigorous ministers, of far greater importance to the Church 
on earth than I, taken away before they have reached my age—called 
away suddenly, by accident, or some rapid malady. And why should 
I not be called away this year? I may take a cold, be smitten with 
pleurisy, burned up with fever, dead in a week. It is not impro- 
bable.” 

Again, in a letter from England, he says :— 

“ How happy I will be to resume the delightful duties of my office 
in Brooklyn. My sweet home, how dear it is—my sweet wife and 
children—my eyes are blinded with tears... . . . And now, my most 
beloved, mast I cease writing ? I could write a volume, if it were 
prudent. Take care of our children. Teach them—pray with them, 
and for them—tell them how I love them, and think of them, and 
pray for them. Keep me continually in their minds. Tell them I 
hope they are good to you and to one another. A thousand kisses to 
them and sweet E. A world fora sight of them! Pray much for 
your dear husband. Remember me affectionately to all my beloved 
people who inquire about me, and keep, dearest, sweetest wife, the 
whole heart of your devoted husband !” 

The Bishop writes with the utmost anxiety and freedom, not 

I y 

only about his own soul, but about the souls of his children and 
relatives. It is impossible, however, to convey an exact im- 
pression of the diary and letters, without giving far longer 
extracts than our space will justify. They express, no doubt, 
the honest convictions of a thoroughly sincere man, but readers 
who cannot altogether sympathise with Dr. McIlvaine’s method 
of presenting Christian truth and giving utterance to religious 
emotion will turn from many passages in this volume with a 
feeling of pain. The writer, by the way, on visiting Paris, was 
shocked by the mode in which Sunday is kept in that city. He 
calls the place horrible on this account alone, sees in it a proof 
of daring atheism, and observes that it is no city for a Christian 
to remain in. Apparently, he considers the non-observance of 
the day due to the creed of the Roman Catholics, or, as he 
terms them, pagan Romanists :— 

“ All the worship,” he writes, “that I have seen in the churches is 
nothing better than baptised heathenism, and one might attend it for 
a month, and except for the Cross or some picture of Christ in his 
view, would see and hear nothing to prevent his supposing himself in 
a temple of ancient idolatry. How fast must such a city be ripening 
for the judgments of God! He will honour his Sabbath, if men do not. 
He will not suffer men to bow down to idols with impunity. O, how 
great the privileges, the mercies, the happiness, the responsibility of 
those who dwell in our own Protestant country. How sweet the 
Sabbath there! I shall get out of Paris, and of France, speedily.” 
McIlvaine did not seem to be aware, when he wrote this jeremiad, 
that there are Protestant lands in which the Sunday is treated 
with even less respect than in Roman Catholic France, for there 
the churches are at least crowded during the early hours of the 
day, while in too many cities of Protestant Germany the 
churches are often half empty. 

The late Bishop of Ohio was not exempt from the frailties 
incident to the belief and the position of Evangelical Churchmen. 
His creed may be considered narrow, but his heart was large: 
and notwithstanding the old-fashioned style of the portrait 
presented by Canon Carus, it is easy to see that there is 
much of beauty and of nobility in the features. He 
had many natural gifts, apart from his attractive presence 
fitted to win affection and respect; and no one who knew him 
could doubt that he was a man raised above his fellows, not so 
much by intellectual power, as by the divine purity of purpose 
that marked his every action. His influence was great, not only 
among men who sympathised with his religious hopes and as- 
pirations, but also with statesmen; and it is a singular proof 
of this that in the time of the ‘Trent’ difficulty, when an un- 
wise step on the part of the American Government might have 
led us instantly to declare war with the United States, Bishop 
McIlvaine was sent over to England by his Government as an 
unofficial, but none the less trusted, pacificator. He saw clearly 
that his country was in the wrong, saw, too, that a war with 
England would give the Confederates all they wanted, and there- 





fore advised the svrrender of Mason and Slidell. His visit 
proved in every way a success. Writing from London, he says :— 
“Tam perfectly relieved from all doubt about the wisdom of my 
coming, especially as to.what would be thought of it here. I found 
I wasexpected. Some thought I was coming on a semi-diplomatic 
mission ; the rest, that I was at least on a mission of peace. They 
instinctively interpreted my coming at such a time as meaning that I 
had some good, kind object for the two countries. They therefore 
neither asked nor needed any explanation, and I needed no conceal- 
ment. Doors of influence are opened on all sides and among the 
highest. In two weeks, besides private interviews, I have met three 
large companies of influential persons and done my work, and all 
thinking it was the very thing to do, and wishing I could go 
everywhere.” 
Of his many visits to England, this, perhaps, was the most 
important, but the letters that relate what he saw and did 
in the Old Country form, perhaps, the most interesting portion 
of the volume. It is evident that the good Bishop keenly 
appreciated the honour of being presented to the Queen, and 
the genuine friendliness with which he was received by the Prince 
of Wales. From England this saintly Bishop received many 
tokens of high esteem, and she did not cease to remember him 
after his decease. He died the happiest of deaths at Florence, and 
the body was brought to Westminster Abbey, where it remained 
four days, prior to its conveyance to New York. “<A special 
service in the Abbey was arranged by the Dean, to express the 
sympathy of the Church of England with that of America in 
their mutual loss, and to give the many friends of the late 
Bishop in England the opportunity to testify their respect and 
sorrow ;” and in a sermon preached by the Dean, he spoke, 
generously and warmly of Mcllvaine, as a “ beloved and noble 
Bishop,” observing that his remains being placed in the Abbey 
on their way to their last home beyond the Atlantic “ was a 
significant link in the bonds of settled union, which, in spite of 
ancient discords or recent rivalries, knit together the two great 
nations in one communion and fellowship of faith and love, 
which the good Bishop in his life ever so earnestly desired—so 
zealously promoted.” 


SCHLOSS AND TOWN.* 

Tr is pleasant to think that there are people in the world who, 
though common-place, engrossed in the petty concerns and 
anxieties of every-day life, and not above occasional small 
jealousies and squabbles, possess, nevertheless, a genuine hero- 
ism, which is latent in them, holding itself in reserve till called 
out by some emergency, and then manifesting itself quietly and 
spontaneously, as a real and essential element in their composi- 
tion. Not only is it pleasant, but also wholesome, to be re- 
minded of the existence of these individuals; for the thought of 
them raises one’s opinion of the rest of human nature, and goes 
far to check cynicism and the habit of taking a jaundiced view 
of one’s fellow-creatures. Schloss and Town affords capital 
examples of such people, drawn with much quiet humour and 
fidelity to life, and whom it is impossible for the reader to help 
liking. Their various little peculiarities and failings are neither 
ignored, glossed over, nor allowed to escape some amount of 
gentle ridicule; but yet their real, sterling worth is done justice 
to, notwithstanding, and we are made to perceive the lovable- 
ness, unselfishness, and heroism that may be found underlying 
some humdrum and unpromising exterior. ‘The whole repre- 
sentation of the Von Tellenbach family is delightful, with their 
troubles, manner of life, little jars, individual weaknesses, and 
strong, mutual affection; it is truthful, amusing, and yet, now 
and then, touching. Here is the picture of the Baron himself, 
the head of the family :-— 

‘Baron von Tellenbach, who felt himself the great man of the 
place, like many another great man took advantage of his position 
to exercise the privilege of wearing whatever costume he pleased, 
and the combinations which resulted from this privilege were not a 
little remarkable. He was, for instance, now attired in an undress 
garment of thick material, which in shape and cut resembled a blouse, 
and was confined round his waist by a belt, while on bis head he wore 
a military peaked cap of uncertain age, at sight of which his son could 
scarcely refrain from asmile. Add to this very baggy and rather short 
trousers, and it will be understood that Herr von Tellenbach was in 
the habit of expecting a good deal to hang upon the fact that he was 
Herr von Tellenbach, and depended little upon outward appearances. 
For the rest, he was short, thickly built, and florid, and walked 
sturdily, swaying a little from side to side with each step, but going 
straight to his point.” 

He is mated with a wife who is calm, and a little stiff and pre- 
judiced; but excellent, and possessed of much more strength of 
will and character than he is. He looks up to her immensely, 


* Schloss and Town. By Frances May Peard, Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,’’ 
“Cartouche,” ‘‘ Mother Molly,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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leans on her entirely, and does nothing without her, though be- 
lieving all the time that he reigns supreme, and that men are in 
every respect superior to women,—which delusion she quite 
approves of and encourages him in. We will quote an instance 
to show their relations towards each other. It is when the 
Baron finds himself in the awkward predicament of having to 
tell Herr Meyer that his (the Baron’s) son refuses absolutely to 
marry Herr Meyer’s daughter, and makes comical efforts to get 
his wife to do it for him, or at the very least to assist him by 
being present at the interview :— 

“He would not hear of her leaving him. He said peevishly, 

.‘When everything is thrown on my back, you must really tell me 
what you wish said. You know this is your affair; you would insist 
on his coming, and now how am I to explain—how can I break it to 
the man? If you had only spoken to Rudolf, or if you had told me 
at the beginning that it would not do, I need never have committed 
myself. There, he is coming, I see him! Elisabeth, why should 
you not remain?’ And in his anxiety he caught her by the dress. 
His wife gently disengaged herself.—‘ No, no, my friend. You know 
very well that such affairs belong to the master of the house alone ; 
we women must not mix ourselves up in them.’ She said this quite 
simply, and without any ironical meaning. The Baron nodded 
approvingly. ‘Yes, I know. Only you might just be in the room.’ 
—‘ Better not. There is the bell. Remember, Herrman, Herr Meyer 
means well.’—‘ But—Elisabeth—stop, stop! How am I to begin? 
What shall I say? That we regret it ’—-‘ Precisely.’—‘ Well, well, 
and what next ?—‘ Hear first what he has to say, and then glide into 
the subject.’—‘ Glide!’ repeated the poor Baron miserably to himself. 
‘Now, how on earth am I to do that! Women never do explain 
themselves, and everything is thrown upon my shoulders.’ ” 
And when the dreaded conversation takes place, he catches 
wildly at the smallest pretext for trying to bring his trusty 
counsellor to his support, so that when Herr Meyer does but 
cough slightly, the Baron “jumped up with alacrity. ‘ Let me 
offer you a lozenge,’ he said, eagerly, ‘I am so sorry for your 
cough. Will you allow me to fetch my wife? She has some 
excellent remedies, and I am sure it would please her greatly to 
place them at your disposal. I will bring her here in an instant.’ ” 
His habitual dependence on his wife makes all the more striking 
the solitary occasion of his refusing to be guided by her. The 
question has arisen as to whether or not he shall interfere on 
behalf of a friendless girl, who is no kith or kin of his, nor in 
any way his business, aud by helping whom he is certain 
mortally to offend a man who is able to ruin him. The tempta- 
tion to leave the matter alone is terribly strong, and even his 
wife, exemplary and strong as she is, is disposed for once 
to waver, and urge him to do nothing. Then comes out the 
true nobility of the man, which makes it impossible for him 
not to obey the dictates of honour and conscience; and he not 
only asserts himself resolutely, but brings her to agree with 
him also, as appears in the subjoined extract :— 

“Ts it right, Elisabeth?’ ‘It is not incumbent,’ she persisted. 
She was standing before him as she spoke, but looking on the floor. 
‘Is it right? Yes or no?’ ‘Right ?—yes, possibly,’ she hesitated. 
‘ But not a duty.’——‘If it is right, it is also a duty. And it is not 
like you, Elisabeth,’ said the Baron, with a touch of sternness in his 
voice, ‘to say that because it is possible for harm to come of it to 
ourselves, we should, therefore, not do our utmost to help the weak 
or the wronged.’ She moved her hands impatiently, still looking 
down. ‘This Professor may help her,’ she said, ‘and then ??—-‘ Then 
I shall stand aside,’ said her husband, simply. ‘I am srre I hope he 
may. It would be a great deal more agreeable to me. But if there 
turns out to be no one else to look after the girl’s interests, I should 
be no better than a coward to let self-interest stand in the way ; and 
you will thiuk so, too, best Elisabeth, directly you have given yourself 
time to reflect She suddenly looked up, and kissed him on both 
cheeks.—‘ You are right, quite right,’ she said, in an altered voice. 
‘Do what you feel you should do, Your own heart is your best 
guide.’ ” 

Another inmate of Tellenbach’s house is his widowed mother, 
who, though a different type of woman from his wife, is also 
well sketched. She is a bright, contradictory, lovable old lady, 
bearing up bravely against the calamity of increasing blindness, 
now and then bored by the over-great care of her daughter-in- 
law (between whom and her, however, there exists the sincerest 
affection), “not always inclined to feel as old as her age, 
and sometimes conscious of an almost irresistible desire to 
imprudent.” 
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some sort of artificial backbone, she is absolutely contemptible, 
One of her favourite expressions is “soul-ennobling,” yet her 
own soul is incapable of rising to any more sublime level than 
that of a desire to have the good things of life brought her in 
proper succession, and deems a place insupportable where 
neither society, Kujfeen, nor regular cook are to be had, and 
where the cinnamon cake is heavy ! 

The book is both clever and agreeable; but its merit, to our 
mind, lies rather in the character-drawing of which we have 
been speaking than in the story, which is decidedly slight,— 
though pleasant, as far as it goes. It contains a regulation hero 
and heroine, the former of whom is rather too faultless, and needs 
some kind of human weakness to make him interesting ; a hot 
temper, like that of the heroine, would be better than nothing, 
The moral intended to be conveyed seems to be that, if young 
people’s thoughts get much directed on each other, even an- 
tagonistically, the interest thus created may very likely end, in 
spite of themselves, in a warmer sentiment. By-the-bye, is any 
object gained by the mixture of languages in the title? Would 
not “Castle and Town ” have done quite as well, and sounded 
better and neater ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

The British Quarterly Review, April. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —For 
solid value, this isan excellent number, though it might have been ad- 
vantageously relieved by an article of a lighter kind. Mental science ig 
represented by a thoughtful article on the ‘‘ Theories of Matter, and 
its Relation to Life;” physical science, by one on ‘ Astronomical 
Explanations of the Force of Inertia.’ In literature, we have a 
noticeable essay on ‘‘ The Influence of the Italian Renaissance on the 
Elizabethan Stage.” It gives a very striking picture of Italian life 
in the fifteenth century. Mr. Vernon Lee, its author, has already 
made for himself a reputation in this subject. Dr. Gustav Hirsch- 
field, who directed the German explorations at Pergamon, summarises 
the results of his work in a most interesting account, of which we 
are promised a continuation. The Pergamene School of Sculpture 
carried to its perfection the style which Dr. Hirschfield describes by 
the term “rhetorical pathos.” There is an appreciative criticism 
of the excellent translation of the De Jinitatione Christi, lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Trench. Ireland, of course, has 
an article. Mons. de Pressensé takes a generally hopeful view of the 
prospects of ‘‘ Democracy in France,’’ though he does not conceal the 
danger with which the militant atheism of such statesmen as Mons, 
Paul Bert and of the Municipal Councils of the great cities threatens 
religion. An article on “ Mahommedanism and the Ottoman Turks ” 
—in which the extravagancies of such writers as Mr. Bosworth Smith 
are justly censured—and a close analysis of the results of the late 
Imperial elections in Germany, complete the number. 


Thirty-eight Years in India. By William Tayler. Vol.I. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Tayler our readers will probably remember as 
Commissioner in Patna in the time of the Indian Mutiny. The reasons 
for his treatment by the authorities, a treatment which has every 
appearance of harshness and injustice, remain at present a mystery. 
Possibly we may find in this volume, which records his earlier ex- 
periences as a Civil servant in India (it extends for about nineteen 
years, beginning with 1829), the suggestion of a partial explanation. 
Mr. Tayler seems to have fallen out with people in anthority more 
than the average number of times,—we do not in the least pretend 
to judge whether he or they were wrong, but the fact of the falling- 
out remains,—and then he seems to possess a gift for caricature, & 
very dangerous faculty indeed. We cannot say that his sketches, 
as they are presented to us in this volume, have a perilously power- 
ful appearance, bat we can easily imagine that they may have given 
great offence. Apart from this consideration, his autobiography— 
a certain garrulity, tending to undue lengthiness, being allowed for— 
makes very good reading. Mr. Tayler is not reticent; he tells us 
about his courtship, his family affairs, his official duties, his friend- 
ships, and his quarrels. Altogether, he gives us a lively picture of 
Indian society as it was some forty or fifty years ago, years that have 
made no slight change in it. Here and there, too, we find materials 
for history, especially in the glimpses we get of what goes on behind 











the scenes. 

“ American Men of Letters ?? Noah Webster. By Horace E. Seudder. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a volume of a series which is under 
the editorship of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and which promises 
well. Webster certainly achieved a remarkable success. His 
dictionary, essentially American as it was in conception and execus 
Whether it will 


hold this place in the future may, indeed, be doubted. There are 


| enterprises in the dictionary way now in hand which may possibly 


. . . . . . . | 
directovinn, whose imaginary opinions seem to supply her with ! 


supersede it. Still, the fact of its at least temporary success, a pro- 
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‘ncial work by a provincial author, remains to the perpetual honour 


aaa man. A very determined, hard-headed, and yet enthusiastic 
person he was, and his life is well told, not without a touch of quiet 
humour, in this book. Webster’s activity was not confined to the 
dictionary. A spelling-book which he brought out in early life was, 
in fact, his chief subsistence during the years while he was labouring 
at his great work. He was a pioneer of spelling reform, and did 
something in that way, though he cannot be said to have 
had tke courage of his opinions. He had a great share in 
passing the Copyright Act which still regulates authors’ rights in 
the United States. It is but a shabby affzir, giving them less than 
is conceded in any other civilised country,—twenty-eight years only ; 
but till Webster exerted himself, copyright did not exist. He was 
interested also in political matters, showing a strong, sensible, mode- 
rate judgment in respect of them. The advocates of Civil-Service 
reform in the States may look back to him asa pioneer. He opposed 
the “spoils system,”’ when Jefferson inaugurated it. Auother work 
in which he anticipated a later generation was his revision of the 
translation of the Scriptures. His biographer—who, by the way, is 
singularly free from the biographical vice of indiscriminate praise— 
confesses that he had neither taste nor scholarship sufficient for the 
work, On the whole, though Webster cannot be placed even in the 
second rank of the “Men of Letters” that belong to the English- 
speaking nations, he was a notable person, who did good work, and 
plenty of it, in the eighty-four years of a very full and busy life. 

Geni Monogatari. Translated by Suyematz Kenchio. (Triibner 
and Co.)—It is, perhaps, as well that Western readers should have the 
opportunity of seeing what the translator, doubtless with truth, de- 
scribes as “the most celebrated of the classical Japanese romances.” 
It is probable, however, that they will be satisfied with a slight 
acquaintance. To speak the plain truth, the story, if story it may be 
called, when there is not a vestige of anything like a plot, is exceed- 
ingly tedious. Genji is the son of a Japanese Emperor by an 
inferior marriage; he gets into disgrace (why, we cannot exactly 
make out), and is restored to favour for reasons equally obscure. The 
story of his life is very little more than the record of his intrigues. 
There is little or no impropriety in the narrative, but the general im- 
pression left is that intrigues were the whole business of life in the 
aristocratic circles of Japanese life. ‘The manners described are 
wholly conventional, and, excepting a few words here and there of de- 
scription of scenery, there is not a glimpse of nature from beginning 
toend. The best things in the book are the scraps of verse, which are 
sometimes really pretty. The translation does credit to the skill and 
English scholarship of Mr. Kenchio, who is an attaché to the 
Japanese Legation in this country. 

A Compendium of Italian History. Translated from the Italian of 
Giovanni Bosco, and completed to the present time by J. D. Morell, 
LL.D. (Longmans.)—It is not easy to see why Dr. Morell has 
taken the trouble to translate this very indifferent book. It has not 
the merit of accuracy, and it is quite wanting in the historical 
spirit. In point of style, it is feeble and childish. The writer was, 
it seems, strongly pro-Papal. His translator has removed some of 
his expressions, but does not seem to have perceived how the whole 
view of Italian history has been biassed by the author’s preposses- 
sions. The Popes have done good service to Europe, but it is in Italy 
least of all that we should look for the beneficial side of their influ- 
ence. Dr. Morell could, we are quite sure, have written, with very 
little more trouble, a much better book himself. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-book, By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., 

(Chatto and Windus.) —Dr. Wilson has collected here some very 
readable papers, taking in more subjects than one would be led by 
the title of the book to anticipate. In fact, the two most interesting 
rudence, giving as 









papers belong to the province of medical juris 
they do some very curious details about the detection or non-detection 
of crime. The third, entitled, “ In some Medical By-ways,”’ suggests 
seasonable warnings about patent medicines. (Why should not 
the component parts of all the nostrums which have the sanction— 
for such it practically is—of a Government stamp, be stated on the 
wrapper ?) At the close of this essay, Dr. Wilson has something tos 

or reminds his readers of what Dr. Wharton Hood said ten years ago, 
about bone-setting. Such papers as those headed “ At Jamrach’s,” 
“Jelly Fishes,” “Threads and Thrums in Lower Life,” &c., belong more 
strictly to the province of the naturalist. All these supply some excel- 
lent reading. In one thing we must beg leave to differ from Dr. 
Wilson. ‘‘ Modern science,’’ he says, “ has made us aware that the old 
belief in apparitions rested on nothing more than illusive fancies, 
caused by some kind of physical derangement of the person so 
affected.’ That this cause will account for many apparitions is 
Certain ; it is equally certain that it will not account forall. What 
is to be said, for instance, of the appearance of the dying, at the 
moment of death, in places and to persons quite remote? The enor- 
mous mass of evidence bearing on this subject cannot be lightly dis- 
posed of in an assertion. What, for instance, about the apparition 
known as the “ War-Oftice Ghost,’’ when an officer killed at the siege 





of Lucknow appeared to three persons in England (one of them known 
to the present writer), and enabled one to correct an official date in 
the War-Office records? Was a simultaneous physical derangement 
the cause of this “ i!lusion ?” 

My Old Playground Revtsited. By Benjamin E. Kennedy. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is an account of a ten weeks’ tour in Italy. 
The writer and his wife started on the last day of February, and re- 
turned to London on May 9th, and tells the story of his experiences, 
without any novelty indeed, but pleasantly enough. He is, it seems, 
a practised traveller, and capable of giving advice, which, if only there 
is no difficulty about means, it will probably be well to follow. The 
most important counsel that he gives is to take a courier. For a trip 
of this kind, it would add about sixty pounds to the expense. Of a 
more negative kind is the advice not to stop at Ceprano, by way of 
breaking the journey between Rome and Naples. Any one who thinks 
of making such a trip may read the volume with advantage, but we 
cannot honestly say that for other readers it has any great attraction. 

Portry.— From America we have three small books, the first of 
which, Songs and Lyrics, by Ellen Mackay Hutchinson (Osgood 
and Co.), notwithstanding a few little affectations, belonging to 
what one might call the Sunflower Superstition, is full of tender and 
beautiful sentiment, which does not degrade itself into sentimentality. 
Amongst these poems, all of them short and all musical, we select 
the “‘ Wind-flower” as a fair specimen :-— 

“T thought to find my darling waiting in the wool,— 
Did anybody see her, to-day or yesterday ? 
She weirs a suowy gown, 


And the softest clornk of down. 
It's a timid air she has, and a modest little way. 





It’s no use to ask the Wind, for he’s jealous of my dear; 
He wants her for himself, and he woos her all the time; 
3ut woo her all he dare, 
My darling doesn’t eare,— 
She shakes her little head to his reason and his rhyme. 






I th ought to find her hidden in the brown and rustling leaves ; 
The sare long and sunny warm, where can my treasure stay? 
! here you are, my} 








. and your modest little way. 
—Come for pin, panes oth 1 “ild Bloom, by S. L. Oberholtzer 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philade ‘phia), notwithstanding its flowery title 
and its dedication to J. G. Whittier, cannot be equally commended. 
The lady, who prefixes her portrait also to her volume of poems, may 
please her own friends by the combination ; but to the outside world, 
though the thoughts and feelings are all to be admired, the expres- 
We shall do her 
a greater service by passing them over, than by quoting them. 


sion is too poor a vehicle for them to give pleasure. 





The third, and larger volume, is called Three Vows, and other Poems, 
by William Batchelder Greene. (Putnam, New York; Sampson Low 
and Co., London.)—The longest of the poems, the one which gives its 
name to the book, tells its story well; but, after all, is more readable 
than poetical, end is unequal in its style. The next, “Satan of the 
Sea,” is a rendering of a fierce, wild, Scandinavian legend, scarcely so 
clearly told, and it is a pity that any one should write “ hillet’s crest,” 
ipping earth,” thus giving 


“ 


or speak of “ cadent tears,” or of the 
just the opposite idea to the one we naturally and thankfully asso- 
ciate with the unfelt movement of our planet. That moment is a 
happy one for a poct in which he is able ruthlessly to cut out epithets 
which, however striking to himself, are to others incongruous and 
Turning to the productions of our own island, we have 





forced. 
from the Lake District, Sonnets of the English Lakes, by Hardwicke 
D. Rawnsley (Longmans), dedicated to the memory of C. T. Turner, 
and not unworthy of their association. They will, of course, give 
most pleasure to those who know the district well ; but some of them 
appeal to all, such as xiv., “ The Larch,” and xxxvi., ‘t The Squirrel :”— 
** Licht-hearted dweller in the voiceless wood, 

Pricking thy tasselle ba urs in he one to teil 

Where, under, in thy ha the acorn fell ; 

Now, for excess of -umme thy blood, 

Running through all thy tricksy change of mood, 
Or vaulting upward to thy citadel 
T» seek the mossy nes‘, the m'ser 
And chuckle o’er thy winter's hoar 
? Ido thee wrong to call thee 
om the swinging larch 
ors of whiny ering mu 



























m ne eyes a k only to be ehold 





—From a little farther north we have the Upland Tarn: a Villaze 
Idyll. (David Douglas, Edinbureb.) 
small volume, and is, in fact, a novelette in verse; but we regret to 


It occupies the whole of the 








nality in the tale or beauty in the verse. 
is the True 


be unable to find either orig 





——Far more interesting, though not free from faults, 
Tragedy of Rienzi, by John Todhunter. (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 


The drama, although indebted, as its author says, to the late 


> 
Lord Lytton’s well-known romance, is, for the most part, founded 
on the statements of old chroniclers. The life and death of 
a patriot make a fine study, and the writer of this play has, 
we fancy, felt this, more than he has been able to make his readers 
feel it. Yet there are some very good passages, and a few fine lines. 


The author says he i nded it for the stage, and as the scenes are 





many of them strik and the outward show of that time was 
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eminently picturesque, we should think it might be easily adapted for 
private use. Satan Bound, a lyrical drama, by Wimsett Bould- 
ing (Bemrose and Sons), is a longer poem, and dealing with a sub- 
ject of proportionate difficulty, perhaps one of the most difficult 
with which any human mind can deal. To found, on what is scarcely 
more than a hint, in the last mysterious book of the New Testament, 
a connected narrative in which personages hardly realised by human 
minds shall play their parts consistently, and above all, to present as 
a dread personality the central figure, is no slight task; especially as 
it provokes comparison with the work of some of the greatest poets; 
for though the actual point in the history of Satan here selected is 
not the same as that of Milton, any attempt to delineate the great 
enemy of man must recall to our minds the “Satan” of his grand 
epic. It would not be possible in a short notice like this to enter 
fully on such a subject, therefore we advise readers who have leisure to 
judge for themselves. In several passages the author shows, as we 
think, a very true conception of the diabolical nature of sneering 
mockery. It is so much more mean to sneer and mock, than to take 
up a position of lofty contempt. “The Chant of the Winds,” 
almost at the end of the poem, has in it a good deal of thought and 
beauty of expression, and might almost be taken by itself as a 
picture of millennial harmony. It is something not to have failed 
entirely on ground which has proved fatal to some who showed 
a high degree of power elsewhere. We can only just men- 
tion Sir Hervey’s Bride, and other Poems (Marcus Ward andCo.), 
by F. G. Reilly Hoey, and pass on with much more pleasure to notice 
a small collection called Poems of English Heroism, edited by A. C. 
Auchmuty (Kegan Paul and Co.), which really answers to its name, 
and includes all our well-known favourite passages, such as St. Cris- 
pin’s Day in Henry V., as well as the modern renderings of old 
English ballads, and, in one instance, that of Simon de Montfort’s 
victory at Lewes, of a contemporary Latin poem. It will bea useful 
book to teachers, and we are glad to see in it Longfellow’s verses on 
Florence Nightingale, which shew another side of heroism to the 
young. 

The Day-Dawn of the Past, by an Old Etonian (Eliot Stock), con- 
sists of six lectures on science and revelation as seen in Creation. 
They were given in the first instance in connection with a Sunday 
afternoon Bible class for young men, and as they are written with an 
amount of good sense and clear insight not always found accom- 
panying such labours, we are glad to welcome them in a form which 
will, we hope, ensure to them a still wider audience. The “ Old Eto- 
nian”’ very successfully uses his own liberal education, his superior 
powers, and the high literary authorities at his command, to help his 
more restricted pupils to a wise and right judgment of the matters in 
hand ; and he brings the information down to the conclusions based on 
the researches of the ‘ Challenger,’ thus including not only astronomi- 
cal and geological facts now fully demonstrated, but also those newer 
hypotheses about which the wise are stillin suspense. We trust the 
book, which is nicely printed, and made more useful and interesting 
by diagrams, tables, and other engravings, will be largely bought for 
free libraries and those belonging to Sunday-schools. Though the 
writer’s views about inspiration and the origin of death are broader 
than those more generally held, there is nothing to alarm the most 
orthodox, unless they be of those who cling more closely to their own 
early misconceptions than to the actual statements of the Scripture. 
That it is possible that Adam was not the first man nay seem 
startling to some, but the writer merely menticns the probability 
that he is only a representative head of the older dispensation, as 
the Second Adam is of the newer, and refers to the two first chap- 
ters of Genesis for confirmation of his view. There is clearly-written 
information, for those who have not time to search larger books for 
themselves, on every page of this volume ; and the style of writing is 
so generally good, that we cannot help wishing the author had not 








countenanced by his practice a growing habit which seems to us a 
bad one. It is that of placing adverbs between the infinitive and 
its preposition. ‘To thoroughly understand,” “To closely watch,’ 
and such expressions, are now constantly used, and often with 
much more disfiguring effect than by this writer, whose excellent 
matter would compensate for much greater faults of manner than 
any to be found in these pages. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By the Right Rev. W. 
Pakenham Walsh, Bishop of Ossory. (lfodder and Stoughton.)—We 
confess that on seeing the names of Henry Martyn, of Judson, of 
Williams, Carey, Morison, and Bishop Patteson, besides other well- 
known missionaries, the thought arose that all had been said about 
them that could be said, heroes in the best sense though they un- 
doubtedly were. But so great were the difficulties with which they 
had to contend—so great were their victories—so soon are such deeds 
forgotten, that even their contemporaries may thank the Bishop for 
this book. It reads like a collection of short romances, and yet it is 


the soberest truth, put into terse and simple narrative, and we cannot 
but hope that some of the younger generation may catch from its 
pages a little of the heroic spirit, and, without attempting to copy, 
may yet,— 





ee 
** Fach some honoured father 
Emulate in new career.’’ 


There are one or two names, not so widely known, yet equally de. 
serving of renown, which it was well to include in this record of 
splendid deeds,—we refer to those John Hunt, of Fiji, and William 
Johnscn, of West Africa. The first went to Fiji when cannibalism 
was almost universally practised, and the last took the charge of, and 
turned into a truly civilised community, the first freed slaves at 
Sierra Leone. 

Sparks from the Philosopher’s Stone, by J. L. Basford (Davia 
Bogue), is a peculiar little book, in eight divisions, and each of these 
divisions cut up into unconnected sentences, intended to be considered 
as proverbs, we presume, for a motto on the title-page says, “A 
proverb tells a long story.” If one of them, on page 4, dia 
not remark that ‘A well-cultivated mind is always a kindly 
critic,” we should be strongly tempted to apply to the author 
one on page 2, which says that, “Some minds are like those auction. 
rcoms which have nothing to offer but second-hand furniture.” But 
then, again, we feel real pity for him, if the first remark op 
page 6 be the result of his own painful experience, “There are 
thoughts which appear not to have come from the senses, but rather 
to have been forced through the skull;” and we feel inclined to for. 
give him a great deal, in consideration of his kindly feeling for the 
short-sighted, as expressed on page 7, “ Behind near-sighted eyes 
there is often a far-sighted mind.’’ Again we commend to the numer. 
ous persons respectively concerned with them the doleful maxim, 
on page 63, that “ Friendship is never wrought in Art, nor found in 
Science.” But we must conclude with the saddest one of all, “No 
man ever did or can govern himself,’’—though to that we add, “ not 
by himself.” 

Essays on the Kindergarten, being a Selection of Lectures read 
before the London Froebel Society (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), 
contains in an unpretending form a very great deal of important 
information, more especially useful to mothers and teachers; for we 
fear that, notwithstanding a greatly increased interest in the subjects 
here discussed, a great ignorance prevails. At any rate, even where 
good principles are assented to, their practice is too often delayed or 
neglected, and the often-decried evils go on as before. We believe 
that in many nurseries, and not a few schools, the principles of 
Froebel are conscientiously acted out ; but the following remarks will 
serve to show the tenor of the advice here given, and are in them- 
selves worth thinking over. They occur in an excellent paper on the 
“Physical Education of Girls,” which is the second of the series :— 

“ While on the subject of Kindergarten, it may not be out of place 
to insist on one indispensable condition of their success, viz., that 
they be intelligently conducted, by able, cultured, and efficiently 
trained women. To give the necessary professional training is the 
aim of the recently-founded Kindergarten Training College ; and it is 
the earnest hope of its founders that it may be the means of edu- 
cating a band of faithful, devoted, large-minded, and large-hearted 
Kindergarten teachers, who will go out into the English-speaking 
world as missionaries of the educational reform which Froebel in- 
augurated, and which appeals so powerfully to the best instincts and 
sympathies of every mother’s heart. This reform, I repeat, must be 
worked for, intelligently and reasonably, by adapting the system to 
the special circumstances of every country, by modifying details of 
management when found necessary, by allowing even the possibility 
of further development in the future. In short, Froebel must take his 
proper place as a great reformer, an enthusiastic and enlightened friend 
of little children, who systematised and simplified the educational 
methods which the best mothers and teachers of all ages, led by their 
intuitive perception of the requirements of very young children, 
have always been in the habit of employing. He must not be set up 
as an idol, to be blindly obeyed, whose precepts are to supersede 
reason and common-sense, and to silence their questionings. This 
would be to erect a fetish, not to choose a guide, and the Kinder- 
garten, thus shorn of healthful individuality and vigour, could never 
become rooted in English soil.” 

2ambles in Rome, by S. Russell Forbes (Nelson and Sons), seems 
to be an intelligently-written and well-arranged guide-book for 
strangers in Rome. It is profusely illustrated with woodcuts, maps, 
and plans, and yet is bound go as to be wonderfully light in the hand, 
for the amount of information therein contained. We quote a few 
remarks on “Iealth and Climate,” from p. 13:—‘ Perhaps the 
health of no city in the world is so much talked about by people who 
know nothing of the subject as Rome. We meet with many visitors 
entertaining all soyts of curious ideas of the health of Rome, what 


they may and may not do; and when we ask them their authority, 


they cannot give any, but ‘they have heard so” There seem to be 
mysterious ideas and impressions floating about, that get lodged in 
some minds no ene knows how. People get ill in Rome, of course, 
just as in any other place ; but more than half the sickness is caused 
through their own imprudence, such as getting hot and going into 
cold places, and going ‘from morn till dewy eve’ without rest and 
refreshment. People rush through Europe at express rate, eat all 
sorts of things that they are unused to at unusual hours, over-exert 
themselves, change the whole course of living to which they have 
been accustomed, get ill, and then say, ‘It’s the climate of Rome? 
There is no doubt that malaria fever does exist in the neighbourhood 
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of Rome, but only during the three hot months; and as there are no 

‘sitors at Rome then, they are not likely to get it. It does not walk 
pee the streets secking whom it may devour, as some people sup- 
: The fever visitors get is ague fever, like that known in the 
en diatrict®, and this is invariably taken through imprudence.” 
bole wise remarks are followed by useful hints, which intending 
visitors will do well to notice. 


We can give but a brief notice of The Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass, from 1817 to 1882. Written by Himself. Edited by John 
Lobb, F.R.G.S. (Christian Age Office.) —It is a large book, and full 
of interest, but we can only find room now for a few words from Mr. 
Bright’s introductory note :— 

“J am glad to hear that you are about to publish an English 
edition of the Life and Times of Frederick Douglass,—in his youth a 
glave in the State of Maryland, now holding an honourable oftice in 
the District of Columbia, in the United States of America. I have 
read the book with great interest. It shows what may be done, and 
has been done, by a man born under the most adverse circumstances, 
—done, not for himself alone, but for his country. It shows also 
how a great nation persisting in a great crime cannot escape the 
penalty inseparable from crime. 

A Pocket Guide to British Ferns. By Marian S. Ridley. (Bogue.) 
—The point in which this account differs from other popular 
manuals on the same subject lies in the prominence given to tabular 
descriptions of each species, such descriptions being intended to serve 
the purpose of drawings or woodcuts. The present reviewer, knowing 
every British fern by memory, and having cultivated and figured 
them all, is yet unable to speak with very high commendation of 
this method of descriptive tables. They cannot compete with dia- 
grammatic and pictorial illustrations as a means of identifying the 
different kinds. But if we cannot have both descriptions and illus- 
trations, the former will be acknowledged to possess several advan- 
tages over the latter; they at least may serve as a foundation for 
gound knowledge of generic and specific differences. Perhaps, in the 
case of a beginner who is working with this “ pocket guide,” the 
best plan would be to commence by taking one species of each 

genus, and comparing the tabular description with an actual 
plant. Living plants of all the more common species may 
be bought for a few pence, or found in almost any part of 
the country. But named plants of all the species may be seen and 
studied at the Royal Gardens at Kew. When once the living plant 
has been compared with the description, and a few sketches and 
outlines of characteristic features have been pencilled by the side of 
the latter, a real acquaintance with such differences as are usually 
called specific will have been acquired, but generic differences should 
first have been mastered. Although we may not be able to endorse 
in every particular the classificatory and other scientific features of 
the little book before us, yet in the matter of what may be called 
practical details, derived from close observation, this pocket guide 
must be pronounced accurate and clever. We must add that the get- 
ap of the book (external and internal) is admirable. 


Debrett?s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. Edited by R. H. 
Mair, LL.D. (Dean and Son.)—To the present issue (the 169th) of this 
depository of information anent our titled families, 129 pages of new 
matter have been added, and it is corrected up to the end of February 
last. From it we learn that during the past year 3 peerages and 
2 baronetcies became extinct or dormant; while 119 peers, 10 
peeresses, 21 baronets, and 26 knights were removed by death.—— 
In the same connection, we have to acknowledge the receipt of 
Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean 
and Son), and the eighth annual edition of Kelly’s Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, (Kelly and Co.) 


City of London Directory for 1882 (Collingridge).—-The twelfth 
annual issue of this useful directory is a considerable increase upon 
the previous volume. ‘The additions include a street index to fire 
bydrants, and a list of the dividends paid by public companies. 


Marriage. 

BovrpILLon—SmytTu —On the 20th inst., at Wadhurst, by the Rev. F. Bonrdillon, 
M.A., Vicar of Old Warden, Beds, father of the bridezroom, Francis William 
Bourdillon, M A., to Agnes, youngest daughter of Robert Watson Smyth, of 
Wadhurst Castle, Sussex. 
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Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


/ Yearly. Half. rterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United early. sata 
Kingdom .., aa <a va ae ce 8 @2.% Ow O.06 i 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, SW 63.4. OWS cui 072 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... Ie €...... OW Siu 088 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


’ ¢ 218 and 220 
L IBER T y’s (REGENT “STREET, Ww, 


CHINTZ & CURTAIN STUFFS. NEW AND USEFUL 
COLOURS. 
THE NEWEST 1pEAS FoR AQ R TT EASTERN AND EUROPEAN 
DESIGNS. 


LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME 
PURE QUALITY. 


INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
FABRICS. 


Patterns post free on application. 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 


JAPAN ESE From 15s per piece. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 


AND 


TOILETTE FABRICS. 





C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 





HUNYADI 


’ &c , &€. 
J N The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
A O S. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of a!l Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ls 6d 


APOLLINARIS. 


“A HOUSEHOLD LUXURY 
IN ALL QUARTERS OF THE 
GLOBE.”’—Sanitary Record. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 
f OTHS.—OLYMPIC.—TO-NIGHT, at Fight. 
cys NOVEL ADAPTED. 
¢ kere. — iis LITTON as VERA. 


\ OTHS.—OLYMPIC.—For a limited number of nights. — 
{ TO-NIGHT. By H. Hamilton. Vera, Miss Litton; Fuchsia Leach, Miss 
L. Willes; Lady Dolly, Miss Carlotta Addison ; Duchesse de “onnaz, Miss Maud 
Brennan ; Princess Nadine, Miss Claremont ; Corréze, Mr. Kyrie Bellew; Prince 
Zouroff, Mr. C. Cartwright; Lord Jura, Mr. Rosier; Duke of Mull, Mr. 
Hamilton.—Box office now open. No fees. 


SOCIETY for the FINE ARTS.—THURSDAY, May 11th. 
K Lecture by W. Cave Tuomas, F.S.S. The Hon. J. H. Tuomas, M.I.C.E., 
J.P., inthe Chair. Subject.—‘‘ ‘The Liberation of Sensation as the Explanation 
of the Ocular Spectra, The Binary S)stem of Complimentaries, and of Harmony.’”’ 

ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.) -Established 1867. 
2 —The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 15,354 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing tothe growthof the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 

STATE PAPERS, HENRY VIIL., 1533. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 842, price 15s, cloth. 


I ETTERS and PAPERS, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
4 REIGN of HENRY VIIL., preserved in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and elsewhere.in England. Vou. VL., arranged and catalogued 
by J. GAIRDNER, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the 
sanction of H.M.’s Secretaries of State. 


*,* This volume, devoted toa single momentous year (1533) of Henry’s reign 
contains much documentary matter of interest and importance, relating to the 
King’s open rnptnre with the Pope, Henry's continued ill-treatment of Queen 
Katharine, his relations with Anne Boleyn, Cranmer’s elevation to the Archie- 
piscopal throne, Latimer’s dispute with Hybardine, &c., and a variety of 
authentic materials relating to local history in various parts of England. 

London : Lonemans and Co., and Trusyer and Co. Oxford: Parxer and Co 
Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and DooGias 
and Fouts. Dublin: A. THom and Co, 


For Publications of the Week, §vc., see page 574. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






— Sa 

Among the Sassenachs, 40 oo... ccsccsceeccseeeeeeeecenemteseneeeatececeeceeceerreens (Bryce) 16 
Aristophanes, The Acharniins of, translated by J. Bellson ...(K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Arnold (M.), The Higher Schoo!s of Germany, cr 8V0.........0--.00+ (Macmillan) 6/0 

Bagenal (P. H.), American Irish, &., ¢r 8vO .....+-... (C, K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 

3agot (A.), Colliery Ventilation, cr Svo .... (C.K. Paul & Co.) 5,0 | are at liberty to avail 
Blunt (W. 8.), The Future of Islam, cr 8vo (C.K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Brown (J.), Locke and Sydenham, Cr 8v0 .....se00 cesseseeesetenees oaaente (Douglas) 7/6 

Brown (R.), Law of Cosmic Order, 8vO «........ soseocevecceesssecsnenes(Ongmans) 3/0 
Bullock (C.), The Pastor Remembered, cr 8vo ... (Home Words Office) 2,0 other part Geandon. 
Church (A. J.), Horse Tennysoniane, cr 8vo .... O. E = vie Mae 
Church (A. J.), Tacitus, 12mo......... Sup Gepliaba incase sebebesnaerswandicea ene (Macmillan 6 a aE 
gett Pps Philosophical System of Rosmini-Serbati ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 Select Library. 

Drury (A. H.), Misrepresentation, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Dyer (T. H.), Imitative Art, 8V0.........0..cccceseeeeeet cr eeett eres erttteeeeren as (Pell) 126 
Garland (T.), Leaves from My Log, cr 8vo »yan Conference Office) 2/6 
Goldsmith (0.), Essays, &e., by C. D. Yonge, 12mo ............20 (Macmillan) 2/6 COUNTRY SUBS 
Grant (J.), Scots Brigade (The), 12m0..........ccsscesseeerseeenreteenees (Routledge) 20 | TOWN DEPARTMEN 
Handbook of Benzal Presidency, Cr 8V0 ...........:cceeeeeeeeeeenaeeeeeees (J. Murray) 20/0 
Haweis (H. R.), Chaucer for Childre™, cv 8vo......... .(C. K Panl & Co.) 6/0 any date. 
Hood’s Own, 4th edition..........ccccccseeeecseeeeee ...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 


Jenkins (R. C.), Alfonso Petrucc’, cr 8vo . 


Kempis, Imitation, by W. Benham, 4to ...........66 eee 


Marryatt (F.), Written in Fire, 12mo 
Macon (F.), Country Sketches, folio .... 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Literary History of England, 3 vols. 8v 
Parallel Edition of the Revised New Testament, cr 8vo 
Payn (J.), Carlyon’s Year, 12mo 
Pierre (B. de 8.), Paul and Virginia, er 8vo : 
P: entice (S.), Procedure and Evidence in Crimina 
Randolph (Mrs.), Tris, 3 VOlS..cccsseesssterseescecceeeeenene 
Reeve (1.), Cookery asd Housekeepin 

Rimmer (A.), Rambles round Eton, Sv« 
Roe (E. P.), Without a Home, er 8vo.... 
Schaw (H.), Defence and Attack of Pos‘tions, cr 8vo 
Stenhonse (T. B. H.), Englishwoman in Utah, cr 8vo 
Swinburne (A. C.), Bothwell, er 8vo P 














Thom, Complete Concordance to Revise New Testament ..... ..(W. H. Allen) 6/0 BritisH NortH Borneo, OR SABAH. 
Transactions of Natonal Assocn, for Promotion of Sanitary Se. (Longman) 12/6 SECT eke i 
Weisman (A.), Studies in Theory of Descent, 2 vol’. 8vo.........08. Low & Co.) 400 Ethics of Vivisection. 


Wharton (W. J. L.), Hydrographical Surveying, 8vo 
Wynter (A.), Cur osities of Civilisation, er 8vo 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





XOCIETY for the SUPPRESSION of | 
iS the OPIUM TRADH. | 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETIN#: will be held in | 
ZX ETER HALL (the Lower Hall), on the afternoon | 
of TUESDAY, May 9th, 1882, when the President of 
the Society, the Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFTES- 
BURY, K.G.. will take the Chair, at 3o’clock. J. W. 
Pease, Esq., M.P., Mr. Alderman R. N. Fowler, M.P., 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., Ernest Noel, Esq., 
M.P., Dr. Cumeron, M.P., John Barran, Esq, M.P., | 
Henry Broadhurst, Esq., M P., J. Passmore Edwards, 
Y M.P., James Cropper, Esq., M.P., Theodore 
Fry, Esq., M.P., W. 8. Caine, Esq., M.P., the Rev. 
Canon Hoare, the Rey. Sir James Erasmus Philipps, 
Bart., the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., General Sir 
Arthur Cotton, &c., hope to be present, some of 
whom will address the meeting. All friends of the 
movement are earnestly invited to muster in support | 
of the Society. Admission free. No tickets required, 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
Distressed Artists, thvir Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Wiillis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 13th, at Six 
o'clock, 

PR FESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by — 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secre- 


tary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea, 


YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

A WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SEVENTH 
EXHIBITION is now Open, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10 to 6. Admission ls. Catalogue 64.—ALFRED D. 
FRIPP, Secretary. 


eas or GALLERY, 120 PALL 

MALUL.—The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, and 
includes the celebrated Picture by Bastien Lepage, 
**Le Mendiant,’’? two important works by Professor 
L. C. Miller, aud a Collection of Studies from Nature 
by Carl Hetiner. 


Tecra of MUNKACSY’S 
4 grevt Picture “* CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 
Open daily from 10 to 6, at the CONDUIT STREET 
GALLERIES, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
Admission Is 

Under the direction of THOS, AGNEW and SONS. 


‘ie VELLING in GERMANY.—A 
_ GOVERNESS, temporarily disengaged, wishes 
to go Abroad with a Lady or Family, to whom her 
very fluent Germau and some experience of travelling 
in Germany would be useful. She is cheerful and 
active. Aye, 36. References exchanged. Address, 
“xX. Y.Z,” Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C 

QS‘ JUTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARA- 
b TORY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.  Con- 


ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Boys from 7 to 12 pre- 











pared forthe Public Schools. References to parents. 
KASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 18th.—Prospec- 
tuses on applicxtion at the School, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Warwick Square, 8.W. | 
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..(Chatto & Windus) 20 
seccsnsssceceovee(EAterson) 2/6 
8vo ... ...(Shaw) 12,0 


jesiciaaeeeae .. (Longman) 
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| Thorough 


MUDIE’S 


(C.K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
eusebLcavaesaeiae (Nimmo) 106 
(Chatto & Windus) 2,0 
(Baily) 10/6 
..(Maemillan) 36,0 
..(Cam. Univ. Press) 4' 
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Blackett) 31 6 
7/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 10 6 
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“(Chatto & Windus) 12/6 


..(J. Murray) 15/0 
(Pogue) 6,0 





SAMOTHRACE AND ITS 





STRAHAN 





London Book Society Department of MUDIE’'S SEL 


The instructions of all Subscribers to the London Book Societ 
with regard to the exchange of Books are registered beforehand. 


Book Society, Two Guineas per annum 


City Office—2 


CONTEMPORARY 


THE POSITION OF THE AUSTRIAN PowrR IN SourH-EASTERN Evropr, 


sasdee (Ward & Lock) 26 
(0. K. Paul & Co.) 36 
se-eeeee(S. Low & Co.) 2/6 Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND: A REPLY. 


Tue Last KING OF Tanitt. 





SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE LONDON SEASON.—NOTICE, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting LONDON for the SEASON 


themselves of the terms and conditions of the 


ECT LIBRARY, 


and to have their Books exchanged by the Library Messengers in 
Bayswater, Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, Hampstead, ye an 


There is the same liberal supply of the Best 


Books of the Season in this as in every other Department of Mudie’s 


vy 


CRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the 
T of Mudie’s Select Library or to the London 
and upwards, commencing at 


Subscriptions are also entered for shorter periods on moderate 


rtuses postage free on application. 


LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


2 Kina Street, CHEAPSIDE. 


REVIEW. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
ConTENTS FOR May. 
By 


By Principal Tulloch. 
By R.S. Gundry. 


VIVISECTION :—1. An Evolutionist to Evolutionists. By Vernon Lee.—3, The 


By Dr. 8. Wilks. 
By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
Gops: A New Exproration. By J.S. Stuart-Glennie, 


Proressor T. H. Green. In Memoriam.—l. By RL. Nettlesh'p, 2. By 
James Bryce, M.P. 3 

THE SocraL REVOLUTION IN IRELAND By R. W. A. Holmes. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE 


REBELLION IN IRELAND. By Goldwin Smith, 
and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





—_—_ 





mornings at Mr. K. 
hk OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
LY) COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY Roya CHarter, 1815. 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
AGRICULTURE. 
For INtENDING LANDOWNERS AND OccuprIEers, LAND 
AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLonists, &c. 


FOR OF 


The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT: 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 


The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. King:eote, C.B., M.P 
George T. J. Sotheron-Kstcourt, Esu., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS MAY 23rd, 


© HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 
Fons £20. Evection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRELARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


STUDENTS’ HOME for 
hk who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — F 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experi , assisted by a Re-ideut 
Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECELVES a 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort and care ; thorough ground- 
ing & training; Science tauzht to all ; safe sea-bathing. 


YOSSALILI SCHOOL. 

W ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Vatue from 
70 guineas (covering schoo! fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
: or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
ER, Rossall School, Fleetwood, 


V ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

» Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comfourts.—Highest references given 
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Prizes, Diploma, &e., apply to the | 


LADIES, | 


For | 


| VY tOTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Council are about to proceed to appoint a 
REGISTRAR of the University, who will be reqnired 
to euter on his duties on May 31st next. Applications 
of canditates must be sent in on or before May 10th. 
Informationas to duties and conditions of the office 
| will be forwarded on application to the Council of 

the University. 


| slatietns COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
| A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
| from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July. 


Candidates residing in England may be examined in 
London. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL 
KJ SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE, at least, will be 
| OPEN to COMPETITION on July 25th.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School House, 


| Sherborne. 


( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Class‘eal or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, for 
three years, will be COMPETED for on July 20th 
and 2Ilst. Open to boys under 14 on April Ist, 1882. 

| —For information, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


\ JTELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in Vctober, to FIVE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No boy is elizible who is 
under 12 or over 14 on June Ist.—For particulars, 
| apply to the Bursar, C. H. LANE, Esq., Wellington 
College, Wokingham. 


| — Sussex, established 
| 1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resilent Master for Classics and 
Mathematies. Refveren es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 





| 





{RASMUS WILKINSON, M.A, 
_4 late Exhibitioner of Exeter Colleze, Oxford, 


and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schoo!s, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Eximinations at 
Kron and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Dardham Down, Bristol. 





ee B 'O- U BR NE. 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 


minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths, Visitors can be 
boarded, if de-ired. Terms, 103 6d per day. 

No charge for attendance, Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
super:ntendenee of the new Proprietors, 


CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, at all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 
i price One Shilling. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for MAY, 1882. 


1, A Battroom REPENTANCE, By Mrs. Annie 
Edwardes. (Continued.) 

THE JEWS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 

MADAME MALIBRAN’S MARRIAGE. 

A Winter Niaut’s Dream, 

HELDEN’sS WIFE. 

GrorGE SAND IN BERRY. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD 
AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

WirHovut A MASK. 

Tue Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. (Conclusion.) 

Goop-Morrow AND FAREWELL. 

ll. Evx-HuntTinG ty Norway. 

12, Rosin. By Mrs. Parr. (Continned.) 


4*Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar ?? ’—John Bu'l. 


Sen Aoupwe 


i) 





Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINES 
EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTERS LIFE. 


“Mr, Baliantine’s memoirs contain a reilly ex- 
traordinary number of good stvuries never until now 
given to the world.’”’—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 


“ A mineof information and amusement combined,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


——__— 


EAU-DE-NIL. A Nile Diary. 


By E. C. Hope-Epwarpes. 1 vol. large crown 
8v0, 10e 6d, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ELIANE. By Mrs. Augustus 
Craven, Author of “A Sister’s Story,” 
&e. 2 vols. ‘Translated from the 
French by Lady GrorGiaANA FULLERTON. 





“The style is flowing and pure, and there is 


n | 
notable absence of all vulgarity.’—Pull Mall Gazette. 


—_————. 


CORBIE’S POOL. By Susan 


Mortey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown Svo. 





JACK URQUHART’S 
DAUGHTER. By PAMELA SNEyD. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vyo, 


““A very clever and able book.” —Academy. 





The PET of the CONSULATE. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


“The story will be read with interest, especially 


by those who enjoy rapid and frequent shifting of 


scene.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 





Author of “The Wooing o’t,’ “ Which 


Shall It Be?” Ke. 


In ‘The Freres’ this talented writer bas con- | 


structed an interesting story of ordiniry Hag 
middle-class life, full of cirefal observation, crap! 


portraiture, and quiet humour.” —Daily Teleg 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years. 


Not less than 500 Policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute of 
Actuaries’”’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 

Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 
rg For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


- For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 


3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 
suspension amongst lives recently selected. 


The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 tu the sums 
otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 


The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. | John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 
surrender values. 
. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
_ Offices—10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. NEW WSPAPER MANAGER. -- & 
a 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, Gentleman (36), with fifteen years’ experience 

1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, (six as Sub-manager), in commercial department of a 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- | leading Daily Newspaper in Scotland, WISHES a 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo | CHANGE. Satisfactory reasons and_ references. 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, | Would go abroad.—Address, ‘‘ALPHA,” care of 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several | William Anderson, Esq., Laurel Bink, Shawlands, 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- Glasgow, Se otland. 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiozo), and issue Cireular z i! ; Poe 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts Vineteen following days, at Two o'clock. i 
of the World. \ ESSRS. FLETC iE R and CO. 

They undertake all banking business connected with L have re-eived instructions from Messrs, 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of | Brooks and Sons, the eminent and old-est ablishe d 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the | Fine-Art Publisher: (who are retiring from business), 
same, and the receipt of Divide nds, pay, pensions, &c., | to SELL by AUCTION, at 171 Strand (corner of 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for tixed Surrey Street), on Monday next, May Ist, the third 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their | and final portion of the Brilliant and Récherchdé 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. Collection of Choic> and Rare ETCHINGS, Searce, 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to L. | Signed, Artist-Proof ENGRAVINGS. 


Threadneedle Street. London, 1382. ee = . 
: wWUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

a. Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710 Home and Foreign 
Ins nrances at mo lerate rates, 
yPAILWAY PASSENGERBSY’ LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
X 


- . eubes young lives. Immed ate settlement of Claims. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, } 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against | U TION 


Accidents of all kinds. | 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 4 +Yr x TO 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, BANK OF AL STRALIA, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £249,000. | LIMITED 
Established 1937 


Ete hings most Rare. —~On M mm day next, May Ist, and 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINpDs. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 











MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID’ AS "COMPENSATION, Paid-ap Capital £1,500.000 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Reserve Fand i £315.500 
| Local Agents, or teserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


64 CORN HILL, | 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, ‘Sacvetaey. 





LETTERS of CRE DIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 





= .N 7 ’ renal or 30 Days’ Sig t, are granted on the Bank’s 
JHAN X F LRE OF Fi iC ru, Lomb urd Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
ee and Charing Cross, London. Zealand, and Fi 


EsTaBLisHED 1782. BILLS on the ‘COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
Insurances against Lo-s by Fire and Lightning | for collection. ; Re ; 
effected in all parts of the World. DEPOSITS are recvived at this Office, for fixed 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. | periods, on terms wiich may be ascertained on 
ality. application. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


YNOMMERCIAL UNION 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
J ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. ESTABLISHED 1831. 














lc apital Fully Subseribed ‘ £2,500,000 >K AK rw. 
| Capital Paid up... ; F ; 250,000 I R K BEC K B AN K— 
Life Funds, in Speci: il Trust for Life Southampten Buildings, Chincery Lane, 
33 Poli icyholders, e xceed é 733,000 | Current A counts opened according to the usual prace 
1.050.009 | tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 


| Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 


7 . nim? halarce: vhe ‘ araw elk 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.( minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 


| West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London: 3.W. £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
- * The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
| LIFE ASSURANCE, per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 








undertakes for i's Customers, free of 1arye, the 
> m r prPpe TQ, ; ‘we custody of Deeds, Writinzs, and other Securities and 
EAL THY t ERSONS at all A : ES Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
will find im the BONL S SYSTEMS of the | dends, pot Coupons; and the purehase ana sale of 
| end as SCOTLAND Stocks and Shares. Let ters of Credit and Cireular 
| advantages far exceeding what can be obt Notes ssued. A Pamphlet, w fall ulars, on 
| any of the Ordinary Syst ‘ms. See ipplication. FRANC Is RAVE NSCROFT, ~<seranmia 
Specim ns and Lilustrations of the re «| Mareh 31st, L&80. 

















’ 3S yD BONUSES PAID £,028, 000 vere) : 
SNNUAL REVEN( ai = "435,000 \ ESSRS. JAC KSON & GR (HAM, 
7 aan L ute and House Agents, bez ul attention 
YWePDp , Sra Y BAR tu Gentlemen Desirous of ree ny or Property 
NE Nias . Ni gg r het yhiet n ‘own or Country, as well as Gent emen wishing 
Wit acim . zaitilvaahicas (iieiccis . to Purchase or Rent, to the great faeilities they 
London: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 Patt Mant, 3.W. possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
Edinburgh: $82 Princes Stree respectfully solicit communications, Properties 
SSN Leeds lt E ast Parade {| iuspeeted, at s mply travelling expenses being paid. 
l: 11 Tithet Manch 1) Bank St. | Auetions j s, Surveys, K t Aveney 

Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. Depar 2nd 38 Oxford St t, London, W. 
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|EMIGRATION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dominion Government to comp!ete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OF FER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual instalments, but 
| subject to a rebate of 5s per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 


LANDS 


from date of purchase. 


7" 
Oo 
=e] 


CANADIAN 


Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
| the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
| 10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 


tions of $1,090, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
| the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 


| interest. 


For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 


| Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 


| 
| 
1 


| oe PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. | 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
1s genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 5 
For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S 


FOR 


FOO D 


INFANTS 
AND 


INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JourNaL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 


IN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 








MAPPIN AND WEBDB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. WwW. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


F THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL T SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
FRY’S Pxry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
| «A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
cocoa F “ Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorat:ng te the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 














cc, & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


_— MEATS; also, 


FESS2NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r[URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ee At H | Hotel, ‘lub, or 
Demand t Home. tel, Club, or 


Mess, 
on Sea or Land at ‘a if 
every meal, K A \ O 
HUNGER MAKER—THE KING 
CONDIMENTS. 
“ Only this, and nothing more.” 
KAVO anpd CO’S 
CHIEF EUROPEAN DEPOT, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the discase attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


S 
OF 


THE 


HE NINETEEN Shite 
T for MAY, 1882, aie GE NTURY, 


THE CHANNEL TuNNEL—A Protest, &c 
A Worp aout America. By Matthew Arnold 


THE GoaL OF MODERN Tuovanr, By W.8 Lilly 
Tue ARCADY OF OUR GRANDF Ba amet : 
Dr. Jessopp. FATHERS. By the Rey, 


WuHaATISA STANDARD? B 
of the Bauk of England) 


A ScHoon For Dramatic Arr. By F. ©. Burnand 
“\ ANC, 
Nores on Turner's “ Liner Srupiorvm,” 


y H. R. Grenfell (Governor 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. By the 
ANTI-VACCINATION: A REPLY TO 
By Peter Taylor, M.P. Ds. Canrenren, 


Tue Doty or Moperarte LIBERALS. 
Hon. Lord Brabourne. 


Town AND Country Pouitics. 
Guinness Rogers. 


By the Right 


By the Rey, J. 


KEGAN PavL, TRENCH, and Co., London. 


In crown 8vo, t’nted wrapper, price 6d, post free 
7 E ENDLESS LIFR. 
Discourses on the History of Englis ini 
on Human Destiny, during the , ant pyvedg 
— ved’ to the a of Immortality through 
e Divine Incarnation. By Epwa HITE (printe 
by request). , ap Wares (printed 
Exror Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, F.C, 
DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
A ** Verse of no common qual.ty.’’—Spectator, 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s, 
“Tt tantalises us,.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W, 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill ng, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA—A 
4 Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert G. Warts, M.D 
F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Squire, London, 


London: ©. MircueLn and Co., Red Lion Cour 
Fleet Street. , ion Court, 


que LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 


Two 


Presipent—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Rigit Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Protection FROM FIRE, 
Best AND MAY’S 


ee = SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
rails TO HEALTH. 


O LDRLDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandritt ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 61, 63, and Ils. 
22 Wellineton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EL OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—For the cure of burns, scalds, 
wounds, and ulcers, this justly-celebrated Vintment 
stands unrivalled. Its balsamic properties, imme- 
diately on application, lull the anguish, protect the 
exposed nerves from the air, give to the vessels the 
vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confer on the 
blood a purity which permits it to lay down healthy 
flesh in place of that destroyed. Holloway’s Pills,. 
simultaneously taken, greatly assist the Ointment’s 
purifying and soothing power. Together these medi- 
cines act like a charm ; no invalid, after a fair trial, 
has found them fail to relieve his pain, or completely 
cure his disease. The combined action of the Oint- 
ment and Pills, in all disorders, is all-powerful and 





too irresist-ble to be withstood. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 














LONDON SEASON, 1882. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gattery Liprary offers to 


VISITORS TO LONDON DURING THE SEASON. 


The Grosvenor Gattery Lisrary combines all the Advantages of a 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


With the Comforts and Conveniences of a 


WELL-APPOINTED CLUB, 


at Rates that are no higher than those of ordinary Circulating Libranes. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE TAKEN FOR A PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS. 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library have been added the FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most popular Composers. 


The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the Daily and Weekly Journals, and 
English and Foreign Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-Room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, Smoking, and 
Dressing Rooms. 

Full terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers 
may inspect the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every Class of Subscribers, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





THE NEW NOVELS.! grwanans | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. | sip pot elalalicitth 





. | “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
Iris, By Mrs. Randolph, Author LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


of “ Gentianella,”’ &c. 


A Broken Lily. By Mrs. 


MortrmmerR COLLINS.- 


s , 
The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 
By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, SECOND EDITION, 
“Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is both ingenious and 
entertaining. It is lively reading.”’—The Times, ASK FOR 


Dorothy’s Venture By Mary LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Crciu Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s 


Money,” &. SEconp Epitr1on. 
My Lord and My Lady. By CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- EXTRACT 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
Mrs. FORRESTER. FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. pn accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 
to, & purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
Price 53, Second Edition.—Now ready at all Libraries. clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
RELAND and the HOLY SEE in *thorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
: * Snipe i" . a : ie AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
v Relichtens ap aitieale eat aoe cae ie 3.B.—Genuine ON LY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
English and Irish history.’’—Germania (Berlin). Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


“We have read Mr. Nevins’ volume with interest 
and pleasure,’’—Tablet 


ae ieee find much that is curicus in this A L L W H @) S U F F E R F R 0 M C 0 L D Ss 





my I have read your work with much interest.”’-—Mr, SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
LADSTONE. 
SHEpparD and Sr, Joun, 6 St. Bride Street, Lud- 3 
game te DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Just published, small 4to, pp. 375, illustrated, , Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
price 123 6d, 


=—- - — on ” first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
ri nee » Winding | been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
HE PERFECT W AY ’ Nak the I inding pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR 
of Christ. A Course of Lectures inaugurating +. o Wccers. ¥. Now i the p ata “ + b pg > 
the New Gospel of Interpretation; solving the care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
oe of Christianity ; and setting forth, in its - stint ar 
original purity and integrity, the Ancient Divine cuiiaigine marie ee aes . 
Doctrine of the Constitution of Existence and Nature POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


of Religion, 


London: Frenp and Tver; Hamitton, APAMS, ’ 
w®o"her Voi atans nia” BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


OMEO and JULIET. Book of the 


Play, as Performed at the Lyceum. eres ace wanannnis . sd — 
tse, Pestaveaes of Bo Sense IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
—— and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
tre. 
Price One Shilling. For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The Permanent Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works, of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general 
interest. 

Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added as the 
demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





SELECT LIBRARY 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NELSON'S 
‘HOME COMEFOR 


A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 
MARY HOOPER, 


AUTHOR of ‘LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


MUDIE’S (Limited), 


9 


“ 


OIrry: 


By 


May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CO., 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 





Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArce Prortts are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
' ; OPINIONS OF THK PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—"* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.”’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubic confidence.’’——Court 
Journal.—‘ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—* Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—*‘ Their bovk is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE 


and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Will Open on 


MONDAY, MAY 








GROSVENOR 


1ST. 


GALLERY Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five 
| Shillings. 


CRAMER'S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 


10 Guineas 


BtaAckwoon's MAGAZINE 

MAY, 1882. No. DCOXCIX. Price 
CONTENTS, 

Tue Lapres Linporrs.—Part II, 

SunRIsE.—Moon-rise. By W. W. 8. 

Democracy. 


’ for 
23 64. 


PISCICULTURE : ITS PROGRESS AND Utiniry. 
THE STATE OF ART IN ENGLAND, 

Across THE YELLOW Sra. 

Mozart: a Stupy OF ARTISTIC Nationanry, 
Mr. Griapstone's Last. 

THE DECLINE OF THE HovSE oF Commons, 
CoLoneEL Laurence Lockuart,’ 


WILLIAM BLACKW i 
Pri CKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ang 


qRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
1832. No, 629. New Series, No. OXLI 





MAY, 
2s 6d. *snien 
a oe “ Caren. 
HE ‘LApY Mavup.’ Chapters 7.8, B 
of ** The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ wy the Author 
A PRE-RAPHAELITE MAGAZINE. By J. Ashcroft Noble 
THE PuBLIC WorsHIP REGULATION Act, tthe 
Sir George W. Cox, Bart, ” 
EXCHANGE No ROBBERY; OR, FATED By A 
(Concluded.) By Miss Bet! am Edwards, oo. 
** JOHN INGLESANT.” By Samuel Rawson Gardiner 
CHARLES LAMB AND His Frienps. By John Dennis, 
IRREGULAR WARFARE. By Alfred Aylward. , 
A VISIT TO THE QUEEN OF Burman. By Mrs. Rowett 
LIFE IN OLD FLORENCE. By J. Theodore Bent, i 
THE NEW | EPARTURE IN IRELAND. 
London: Lonemans and Co, 








i ie K FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for MAY. 7 
SUBSTITUTES FOR TRIAL BY JuRY IN IRELAND, 
I. S. L.adam. 
Marcus AuRELIUS ANTONINUS, 
Myers. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW OF TREASON. By Frederic 


Harrison. 
FINLAND. By A. Gallenga. 
UNNATURAL CHILDREN. By Mrs. Rossiter, 
THE House oF Lorps. By T. E. Kebbel. 
WINTER IN THE SNow. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 
THE CHOICE OF CHURCHES. By Frederick Pollock. 
Tue Russian REVOLUTIONARY Party. By Prince 
Krotopkin. 
Home AND ForriGn AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


By 
By Frederic W. H, 


Just published, price 23 (No. 215). 





TRHE MONTH, MAY, 1882. 
1. THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPERE. 
2. A New ANTISEPTIC FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 


Foop. By Professor Bartt. 

. THE LOLLARDS AND THEIR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 
sy Rev. J. Stevenson. 

4. CASTROGIOVANNI. By Everard Green, F.S.A. 

. A Bracr or ANTI-JrsuIT NOVELS. 

3. An INCIDENT IN THE IRISH RISING OF ’98, 

. THE Rewic oF THE Horny Cross at York. 

. CarHouic ART AT SouTH Kensrinaton. By Geo. 
Goldie 

1794: A TALE OF THE TERROR, By Mrs. Cashel 

Hoey. (Continued). 

EMANCIPATION AND ITS RESULTS. 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY RECORD. 

London: Simpxrn and MARSHALL; Burns and OATES. 


WrIa er 


9. 


10. (Continued.) 


+ on 1D) QUARTERLY — REVIEW, 
No. 306, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 


New-TESTAMENT REVISION: — WESTCOTT AND 
Hort’s ‘TExTUAL THEORY. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

ENGLISH POETS AND OxForD CRITICS. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF DE BusBeca. 

Lycky’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

JOURNALS OF CAROLINE FOX. 

THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL:—COBDEN AND BRIGHT, 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH IRELAND? 

JouHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 


WIM HS 909 





OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 154. 
CONTENTS FOR May. 

OccASIONAL NoTES.—DEBATE ON THE NEW Cope, 
THE FrencH Copr, Frencu Boys, FREF Env: 
CATION, ETon Scuonars, &ec. 

Boys v. PeD\GOGUES. 

Hints ON TEACHING. By Rev. 
(Continued.) 

EDUCATIONAL AGENTS. ie 

’ Browntna’s LovE Porws. By Arthur Sidgwick. 

.  Borw-Overs.” ; 

” ConrESPONDENCE :—Reply to Dr. Ridding. By 
James Ward.—‘* Men, Women, and Poetry,” Dr. 
Brewer’s Composition, &e. ‘ 

Reviews :—Collier’s Primer of Art, Holden's 
Themistocles, Geography Readers, &c. : 

Epvcation Socrery :—The Curriculum for Child- 
ren from 7 to 14. By F. G. Fleay. 


- 


cote 


E. Thring. 


> 


= 


NAS 


e) 








i 


10. Frornen CENTENARY. 

11. TRANSLATION PrRIzES : — Gocthe’s Tasso, St. 
Jeuve’s Causeries. 

12. ScuooLs AND UNIVERSITIES, IRELAND. 


Price Sixpence. 
J. Waren and Oo., 96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 





F' )UR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ais vie ~ 
ig] NTIT TA . “Witte ; 
FIVE s,, es (never requires tuning) er ‘i 13 = 
- ¥s (Studio)... ssi soa 5 st Se si « “6 fe 
as = (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 20 * 
. - ” in American Walnut Case ... ae . 22 re 
- - * in Oak Case ... aie aes i. ws ‘ 
” ” ” in Black and Gold Case ron a « 26 5 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from . “~ - <6 2B ” 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, 


40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C, 


VENTURERS’ 
ee the BUILDER (44, by 
xternal Views; View © 
and a Post-Office 
tyles—the 


MERC HAN'T 
L 


SCHOOL, Bristol —8 
| post, 44d.) for Internaland E 
| the Saviour’s Church, Moscow; 3 ; 
| Monument; Musings on the Merits of bs) i 
Old Law Co rts—Full Report, Art Union of Lon 1s 
| —Bridge Chapels—Sir Henry Cole—Mr. George 
| Jennings, kc. —46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 2np. 
4to, cloth, price £2 4s. 
Also Part IV. (completing the work), price 10s Gd. 

An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Watrer W. Skeat, 
M.A., Elrington and Bosworth; Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


ACONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER W. 
sxeat, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth ; Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 
London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 Paternoster Row. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
for MA 


AY. Price One Shilling. 


271, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, A Littie PILGRIM: IN THE Unsecen. (For Faster.) 
9 Mrs, SIDDONS AS QUEEN K ATHARINE, Mrs. BEVERLEY, AND Lapy Ranxp LPH. 
“ “From Contemporary Notes by ProfessorG. J. Bell. By Fleeming Jenkin. 
3. FortcNe’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne, Chapters 22-24, 
4, Two Goop INSTITUTIONS :— y 2 ; 
* | —Tue Lirrte Hosprrau In CreyNE WALK. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

IL —Our ConvALEsceNT Gursts. By M. W. Moggridge. 
5. A Distant SHORE—RopnriGues. By Lady Barker. 
§. THE sTupY OF Customs. Ky E. B. 'Tyl r. 
7.4 Lost Leaver. In Memoriam T. H. Green. 
§, NATIONAL SURPRISES. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 






A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE 
from the RESTORATION, cbiedy in connection with t*e Patent Theatres. 
From Original Papers in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the State Papers, 
and otber Sources. By Percy Firzaeratp, Author of “ The Life of George 
the Fourth,” ‘‘ The Life of David Garrick,’’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s, 

“No picture equally animated of theatrical life is supplied in any other existing 
work, and many documents of high importance are now for the first time ren- 
dered accessible to the general public.’’—Atheneum, dee 

“‘Replete with information, amusement, novelty, and authentic pictures of the 
society of the pa:t.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


° 
PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four 
Months’ Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, 
People, and Sport of Egypt. By Jutian B. ARNOLD. Prefatory Notice by 
Epwin ARNOLD, Author of “The Light of Asia,” &. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, price 12s. 
4 lively and unpretentious piece of work...... Altogether, we recommend the 
book, not only as pleasant reading, but as enabling any hesitating mortal to form a 
fair opinion as to whether or no he is likely to enjoy a dahabeeah voyage.” —Times. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS : Coaches and Coaching. 


By Martin E. Haworth, late Captain 60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign-Service 
Messenger, M.F.H., &2., Author of ‘*The Silver Greyhound.” 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Twelve Coloured Lilustrations, 103 6d. 
“Captain Haworth is a coachman born, and his sayings on this subject will in- 
struct the student in the school of the road, and amuse and interest those who 
have graduated,’’—Field. 


LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT: Hair- 


Splitting asa Fine Art. Third Thousand. Pricels. | 
“Que of the most amusing pamphlets ever issued.’’—Morning Post. 


FURTHER LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT 


appear iu TINSLUY’S MAGAZINE, for MAY. Price 1s. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. _ 
ASAPPHIRE RING. By Richard Dowling, 


Author of “‘ The Duke’s Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols. 


SOCIETY PUPPETS. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Best for Her,” *‘ Our Set,” &e. 3 vols. 


The WATER TOWER. By Mrs. Hibbert 
Ware, Author of “ The King of Bath.” 3 vols 

FARNBOROUGH HALL. By Hubert 
Simmons, Author of ‘‘ Stubble Farm,’ &e. 3 vols. 

A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 
ggg ag Mrs, ALEXANDER Fraser, Authcr of “A Fatal 


DOCTOR L’ESTRANGE. By Annette Lyster, 


Author of “ Riding Out the Gale,” Ke. 3 vol. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 3 vols. 


BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Second 


Passion,” 


! TINSLEY 
R EA D I N G C A S K S for the 

Price 23 6d each. 
© A S E §S for s+] 2B Pt a & 


Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


17’ 9c 1 rr + > - 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for MAY, 2s 6d. 
Tue “Lapy Maco.” Chaps, 7-8. By the Author of “ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.” 
A PrE-RAPHAPLITE MAGAZINE. By J. Ashcroft Noble. 
7 PusLic Worsuip lieeunatTion Act. By the Rey. S'r George W. Cox, 
sart. 
EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY; OR, FaTED BY A JEST. By Miss 
Betham-Edwards. 
“Joun INGLESANT.”” By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
CHARLES LAMB AND HIS Frienps. By John Vennis. 
IRREGULAR WARFARE. By Alfred Aylward. 
A VISIT TO THE QUEEN OF BurMAH. By Mrs. Rowett. 
LIFE IN OLD FLoreNnce. By J. Theodore Bent. 
THE New DEPARTURE IN IRELAND. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL, 


Price 63. 


Concluded), 


CONTENTS. 
. THe Fat or THE Stvarts, 
. Rossetti's Poems. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE KHALIFS. 
. THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE. 
ORIGINS OF ENGLISH History. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 
. Lire and WRITINGS OF Epoarpo Fuso. 
. Tne Latr Lorp TWEEDDALE’S ORNITHOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
9. Str Tuomas Brassey ON THE Britisu Navy. 
10. THE HalGs Or BEMERSYDE. 
ll. Lorp BEACONSFIELD’S SPEECHES AND LireraRy Works. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. I]. and IV. 1760-1784 


rice 36s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First 
Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1855. By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. With Two 
Portraits and Four Lilustrations etched on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, price 323. 


HISTORY of ROME. 


Complete in 5 vols, 8vo, £3173, 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Tuew. 
Witha Map and 59 Woodcut Illustrations from Sketches by the Authors 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“There is not a dull page to be found in it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING; a Manual 
of Domestic Economy for Largeand Small Families. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SELECTED SPEECHES of the Earl of 
BEACONSFIELD. Arranged and edited, with Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes, by T. E. Kespet, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, price 32s. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 


3EACONSFIELD, K.G, Quicquid agunt homines.’”” Modern Novelists’ 
Liorary Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s boards; 2s 6d cloth. 


COSI Ore Co ho 


By Witurim Tane. 


SHILLING EDITION. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with Jvry and 
The Armada. By Lord Macautay. Feap. 8ve, price Is sewed, is 6d cloth, 
or (School-Prize Edition) 23 64 cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE. By 
W. Coptanp Perry. With 280 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. Square 
crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. 


OUTLINES of PRIMITIVE BELIEF among 
the INDO-EUROPEAN RACES. By Cuarves F. Keary, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 
The MARINE STEAM-ENGINE: a Treatise 


for the Use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
RICHARD SeNNETT, C.E.R.N. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, price 2ls. 


RAILWAYS and LOCOMOTIVES; Nine 
Lectures delivered at the School of Military Engineering, at Chatham, in 1877. 
By J. W. Barry, M. Inst. C.E., and Sir F, J. Bramwe.t, F.R.S., 
M. Inst.C.E. 8vo, with 228 Woodcuts, price 21s. 

VIBRATORY MOTION and SOUND. By 
J.D. Everett, M.A., F.R.S., Prof. of Nat. Philos, in the Queen’s Coll Belfast. 
With Woodeuts and Diagrams, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS for Admission to Every Department of H.M. Service. By 
W. J. Cuerwove Craw ey, LL.D., F.R.G.S8., F.G.8. Third Edition, revised 
for 1882. Crown 

The SUNBEAM 


Lady BRASSEY'S VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM.’ Quarto, 


with 60 Woodca 


Svo, 2s 6d. 


SERIES :— 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 55 Woodcuts, 6d. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. = 6d. 
HARTWIG'S ARCTIC REGIONS. With 57 Woedcuts, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


. . ° aa ° iat at ya ‘ dahl LDING, 
Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Fach Volume of the Nove's will contain EIGHT ILLUST#ATIONS by WILLIAM SMALL. 
The First Volume als» contains wong oer ag eiengeni' = HENRY FI py eg : ne : - 
The! etterpress is printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Son, aud Taylor, on paper of the finest quality, made expressly for the work by Messrs. icki 
The Sinetiations si printed on real China piper, by Messrs. Richard C ay, Sons, and faylor, ant mounted on plate pote d inte Dickinson and Co, 
The Edition is limited to One Thonsand Copies for sale in Earope, and Two Hundred anil Fifty Copirs for sale in the United States of Ameri 
Copy is numbered. The work cin only be obtainel by sub:cription through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting terms, &c. erica, Each 
Volumes already issued :— ° 
TOM JONES, Vol. I. | TOM JONES, Vol. II. | AMELIA. 
JOSEPH ANDREWS, and A JOURNEY trom THIS WORLD to the NEXT, &c. 
*,* A Volume will be Published on the First of each Consecutive Month. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
TIMES, February 7th, 1852. | contemporary sources, he has painted the picture of the man, his life, his tho ht 

The splendid editions of our two great modern novelists are in a manner | 20! his actions, with a rare degree of reconstractive skill......0f the litera? 
stipplemented by that of the works of Henry Fielding, who has been called the | Critic.sm in Mr, Stephen’s essay we can speak with unqualified praise, the estimafy, 
“father of the English novel,” and is without doubt the originator of that | Of the plays be-ng especially valuable. 
branch of it in which Dickens and Thackeray excelled, In the case of Fielding, DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 16th, 1882. 
an édition de luxe combines an ornimental purpose with that of real literary | | We have already noticed a new edition of the immortal works of Henry Fi 
usefulness...... Binding and printing are all that can be desired for a l brary | ing, Esq., now being published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. “Tom 3 ield- 
edition...... A valuable addition to this reissue is the biographical essay by Mr. | is here presented in two large and tastefully executed volumas, An introducto 
Leslie Stephen, which is prefixed to the first volume. Mr. Stephen is perfect | memoir of the anthor, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, accompanies the prior vote “f 
master of his subject, and treats it with the delicacy of style and literary discera- | and the illustrations in both form one of the chief attractions of these humastant 
ment peculiar to himself. From the meagre dati which have come to us from | tomes, ous 


“THIS VERY DELIGHTFUL BOOK.”—Pati Mati Gazerte, 
THIRD EDITION, with a Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being Extracts from the Journals and 


Letters of CAROLINE FOX, of Penjerric’s, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. To which are alded Fourteen ORIGINAL LETLERS from J. 8. MILL, never before 
published. Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 

















‘There are not many t! ings rarer thana thorough'y delightful book, but Mr. “The volume has been produced with everything in its favour to ensure it a 
Pym must have the credit (since the author herself is past receiving it) of having wide popularity. We have rarely met with any work which exercised so irre- 
provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”—Athen@um. sistible a fascination over our will. It has been well edited.”’—Academy, 





NEW VOLUME by MATTHEW ARNOLD. | NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the 
IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. By Matthew Arnold. | late Franx Bucktanp. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 12s 6d, 
Crovn 8vo, 7s 6d. : _ vere (Shortly. 
ConTENTS :—The Incompatibles—An Unrezarded Irish G:ievance—Ecce, 
Convertimur ad Gentes—Tue Future of SS Speech at Eton—The OUTLINES we Ravel eee. PB John | D. 
ihe > ia WiGpdbn we Gopeuisht——Piotaces to Poems; NALD, M.D., F.R.S., Ins or-Genera’ .N., Professor d 
French Play in London—Copyrizght—Prefaces to Poem | Hyg ene, Army Medicil School, Netley. Crown 8yo, with Tilustrations 


NEW WORK by LESLIE STEPHEN. ous . - ia . eubieies A‘ ' pi 

é : nis handy volume supplies a want that has long been complained of by nays 

The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory medical officers, and we hope that our remarks will not fail to gain tor tas 

as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Leste Sreraen, Author of | opinion of general, sesond to that only of its professional utility, as such know. 

“A History of English Thoaght in the Eightecuth Century,” ‘* Hours in a | ledge, so clearly and so concisely put, will, by wise diffus'on, acquire strength as 
Library,” &e. Demy 8vo, 16s. (Immediately. | it spreads, and so prove highly beneficial to our Navy.’’—United Service Guzette. 


UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. | SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private. 


, “é PEOPLE'S EK ON”? | Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The “* PEOPLE'S EDITION” of the | 4 book like this should be very valuable to army administrators, and to par. 


LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. | liamentary army reformers.’’—British Quarterly Review. 
By Sir Tueopore Martin, K.C.B. With a Portrait, bound in cloth, 436d. | 
. *,* The Work msy also be obtained in Six Parts, each 6d. EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
| Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. Second Edition. With a Portrat, 
LORD MACAULAY, ESSAYIST and HISTORIAN. By Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
the Hon. Atsert 8S. G. Cannina, Author of “ The Philosophy of Charles 
Dickens,” “ Religious Strife in British History,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the VOLCANIC 
| ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUCMH AMERICA, vis'ted during the Voyaze of 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE. | H.M.S. ‘Beagle.’ By CHARLES Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. With Maps and Illus- 
SHAKESPEARE.—CERTAIN SELECTED PLAYS, = ‘tions. Crown 8y0, 12s 6d. 
Abridged for the USE of the YOUNG, By SamveL Branpram, M.A. Oxon. | NEW EDITION of GARDNER’S “ HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE.” 
Second Edition, large crown 8vo, 63. HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE : Containing a Familiar De- 


a sly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges by Burn and Co., 4to, price 423, the | scription of Diseasez, their Nature, Cainses, and Symptom;, the most 

PARTNSOMELY DOWNED CEGUND EDITION of eens SS ai | sopeeee —— 4 Treatment, the Properties and Uses of R smedies, &e., 

4 . and Rules forthe Minsremont of the Sick-room. Expressly alapted for 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by Her Royal Highness | Family Use. By JoHN Garpner, M.D. Eleventh Ejition, with numerous 
the PRINCESS BEATRICE. ILustrations. Demy 8vo, 123 6d. 








WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. | WORKS BY THE LATE GEORGE HENRY 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH | LEWES. 

ENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 233. | . 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. Second Edition, |» © YY % GOBTHE'S LIFE. Crown 8¥o, 7 6a 
“rtowrests «—Defoo's Nove's Richardson's Novels Pope as a Moralist— The LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, Revised according 


Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Po} e -some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel | = : = oe gee eee ; 
Hawthorne—Balz c’s Novels—D. Quincey. | to the Latest Documents. 1 vol. Svo, with Portrait, lis. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition, 


crown 8yvo, 93. | 
Contents :—Sir Themas B oxwne—Jonathan| Edwards—William Law— | 

| 

| 

| 


ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. 


With Analysis of Aristoile’s Scientific Writings. Domy 8yvo, L5s. 
Horace Walpo'e—Dr. Jotinzon’s Writings—Crabbe’s Poetry —William Hazlitt 


ane: GaSe 8 a : : STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. Crown 8vo, with Coloured 
HOURS ina LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 9s. Frontispiece and other Ilustrations, 5s. 
ConTENTS :— Mas-inger—Fielding—Cowper and Rous:ein—Edinburgh Re- 


viewers — Words orth’s Eth:cs — Landor — Macaulay — Charlotte Bronté — | ON ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 8vo 7s 6d. 
| . i) 


Kings'ey. 





| 
NEW NOVELS. Now ready (One Shilling), No. 25). 
SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, Author of The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for MAY. With 
* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘‘ A Garden of Womeun,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. Illustrations by GeorGr pu Maurier and W, SMALL. 
[Bonty. CoNnTENTS. 
A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author of ‘Sylvan Damoctes. By the Author of “For Percival.” (With an Illustration.) 
Ho!t’s Daughter,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Just published. Chap. 6. Miss Whitney. 7. Charley’s Expectations. 
= THE FOREIGNER AT HOME. 
SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, Author of ‘‘ The An EnGuisH WeEED. By Grant Allen. 
Rose Garden,” “‘ Cartouc .e.”’ 3 vols. post 8¥o. CueaP Priaces TO LIVE IN. 
“A decidedly pretty story ..... There are good descriptions of Bavarian forest Tue CONVENT OF MONTE OLIVETO, NEAR SIENA, 
scenery, with clever sketches of the gossiping middle-class life in the little Poor WHITE TRrasH.”’ 





Bavarian country town. —Times, April 14th. THE SUN AS A PERPETUAL MACHINE. Karl Blind 
: | Waaner’s “ NIBELUNG”’ AND THE SIEGFRIED Tate. By Karl Blind. 
NORTHAM CLOISTERS. By the Author of ‘* Alcestis,” | No New Tuinc. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 3. Distrust. 4. The 
&c. 2 vols. post 8vo, {In May. Rising andi the Setting Sun. 5, The Young Generation. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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